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From the Quarterly Review. 
The Life of Henry Fielding; with Notices 
of his Writings, his Times, and his Con- 
temporaries. By Frederick Lawrence, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London, 1855. 


Mr. Lawrence has been a diligent collector 
of the scattered notices which relate to the 
life and works of Fielding. Had he stopped 
here he would have produced a far better 
book than has resulted from his attempt to 
execute the more ambitious design of depict- 
ing “the times and contemporaries’ of his 
hero. The plan itself is extremely objection- 
able. In order to get at the career of one 
man, we are compelled to read something 
about all the persons who flourished, and all 
the events which happened, in his age; and 
if the method becomes universal, this general 
biography and general history of an era must 
be re-told in connection with every noted in- 
dividual who belonged to it. Lives will grow 
to an intolerable magnitude, the confusion of 
subjects will be endless and perplexing, the 
repetitions nauseating. No more accessaries 
should be grouped around the central figure 
than are essential to his story, nor can we 
discover any other ground for the departure 
from this rule than the one alleged by Swift 
in his praise of digressions, that “‘ it is mani- 
fest the society of writers would quickly be 
reduced to a very inconsiderable number, if 
men were put upon making books with the 
fatal confinement of delivering nothing beyond 
what is to the purpose.’’ Even in the in- 
stances in which eminent men have been 
closely associated with others, or largely 
mixed up with public affairs, and where in 
consequence some latitude must be allowed,* 
it requires the most self-denying judgment to 
reject superfluous particulars, and the utmost 
art to blend those which are retained. In 
this art and judgment Mr. Lawrence is en- 
tirely deficient. His digressions have con- 
stantly no relation to the career and character 

* Mr. Lawrence, in his preface, quotes the example of 
Mr. Forster’s well-known “ Life of Goldsmith” in justifi- 
cation of his plan. It is surprising it should not have oc- 
curred to him that the cases were entirely different ; for 
20 intimataiy connected with the Johnoonian circle that We 
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of Fielding ; they. break the thread of the 
narrative, and are meagre and vapid in them- 
selves. He seems to have been reluctant to 
lose any of the materials upon which he had 
stumbled in the course of his researches, a 
failing which is commonest with those whose 
stock of knowledge is not very great, and 
who, in the phrase of Pope, are “‘ o’erflowing 
though not full.” But the worst fault of all 
is, that a large part of Mr. Lawrence’s narra- 
tive is so mixed up with the embellishments 
of his fancy, that it is impossible to separate 
fact from fiction. He belongs to the school 
of biographical restorers who, from the frag- 
ment of an arm or foot, can venture to repro- 
duce the entire figure. There is hardly a 
page in which, in some particular or other, 
he has not gone beyond his authorities, and, 
in general, without the least intimation that 
his statements are purely conjectural. These 
imaginative additions have not even the merit 
of being vivid and picturesque. Like the rest 
of the book, they are feeble both in style and 
conception, and this want of accuracy almost 
neutralizes the praise to which Mr. Lawrence 
would have been entitled for gleaning together 
the little that has been recorded respecting 
the most illustrious of English novelists. 

Henry Fielding was the great-grandson of 
the Earl of Desmond, who was a son of the 
Earl of Denbigh. The peer of the noyelist’s 
generation asked him why they wrote their 
names differently, the elder line adhering to 
the old usage of placing the e before the i 
(Feilding). ‘‘I cannot tell, my lord,’’ re- 
plied Henry, ‘‘ except it be that my branch 
of the family were the first that knew how to 
spell.”” The Earls of Denbigh derived their 
origin from the House of Habsburg, which 
supplied emperors to Germany and kings to 
Spain; and Gibbon employed the circum- 
stance to point his celebrated eulogy upon 
our immortal countryman: ‘‘ The successors 
of Charles the Fifth may disdain their breth- 
ren of England; but the romance of ‘Tom 
Jones,’ that exquisite picture of human man- 
ners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial 
and the imperial eagle of the House of Aus- 
tria.”’ 


This founder of a glory more durable than 
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that of kings was born at Sharpham Park, 
in Somersetshire, on the 22nd of April, 1707. 
His father, Edmund, served under the Duke 
of Marlborough, and subsequently rose to the 
rank of lieutenant-general; his mother was 
a daughter of Mr. Justice Gould. In addi- 
tion to the novelist, a son and four daughters 
were the issue of the marriage. When Hen- 
ry’s mother died, the widower took a second 
wife, by whom he had six sons. This lady 
also preceded the general to the tomb, and 
before his own death, in 1741, he had married 
a third and fourth time. 

Henry was first instructed at home by Mr. 
Oliver, a clergyman, the original of Parson 
Trulliber in ‘‘ Joseph Andrews.’’ Although 
the minister of the parish, he is described in 
the novel as devoting his whole attention to 
farming, and as personally superintending its 
most grovelling details. His build, habits, 
and conversation, all partake of his agricul- 
tural calling. In a word, he is a mean, ig- 
norant farmer in orders. It may be inferred 
from this satirical sketch, however embellished 
in the details, that young Fielding received 
from him neither knowledge nor kindness, 
and the only benefit he probably did his pupil 
was the unintentional service of furnishing 
him with the materials for his ludicrous por- 
trait. 

Henry was next sent to Eton, where he 
formed an acquaintance with several persons 
who were afterwards distinguished. One of 
these was the future great commoner, Mr. 
Pitt. Fielding soon repaired at this cele- 
brated seminary the neglect of Mr. Oliver, 
and became conspicuous among his fellows 
for his knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
classics. How deeply his mind was imbued 
with them, how heartily he admired and how 
much he had profited by them, is evident in 
all his happiest works. He has, indeed, been 
accused of a tendency to pedantry ; but what 
with some men is ostentation was in his case 
the simple application of materials which 
early habit had made so familiar that they 
had.lost their learned air and were entirely 
native to him. 

From Eton, when he was about eighteen 
years of age, he went to Leyden, where for 
two years he studied civil law with the dili- 
gence of a man who was seriously bent on 
qualifying himself for his profession. He 
was then compelled to return to England by 
the inability of his father to supply him with 
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funds. His biographer, Murphy, laments 
this interruption to his education, because 
‘an ampler store of knowledge might have 
given such a complete improvement to his 
talents as would afterwards have shone forth 
with still greater lustre in his writings.”” No 
observation could be less appropriate. The 
sky is not more dotted with stars than the 
works of Fielding with learning; his style 
shows that he had sedulously trained himself 
in the school of the best masters, and his 
own consummate genius did the rest. It 
could have added nothing to his reputation 
if, drawing the mass of his ideas from books 
instead of from nature and imagination, he 
had shone with a borrowed and not an inhe- 
rent lustre. But what for his own sake is 
to be regretted is, that, forced from the steady 
prosecution of the law, he should have been 
cast into a career which fostered his tendency 
to an irregular and licentious life. He arrived 
in the capital his own master when he was 
not yet twenty-one. His father was as un- 
able to support him in London as in Leyden ; 
and though the general was good enough to 
allow him £200 a year, his son used to say 
that ‘anybody might pay it who would.” 
In this situation he had no other resource, to 
use his own expression, than ‘‘to become a 
hackney writer or a hackney coachman.” 
The alternations of luxury and misery which 
were the result of the precarious subsistence 
of the authors of that day who lived by their 
wits, have been vividly described by Mr. Mar 
caulay. Deprivation only served to sharpen 
their desires, and when they made a lucky 
hit they rushed into the extremes of extrava- 
gance and debauchery to slake the cravings 
engendered by an enforced self-denial. To 
no one was the temptation stronger than to 
Fielding. He had a constitution which was 
keenly alive to sensual delights, and a tem- 
perament too gross to be repelled by acces- 
saries which would have shocked finer tastes. 
Vice, vulgar, dirty, and in rags, was not less 
welcome to him than when decked out in the 
gayest and most alluring garb. The intox- 
ication of superiority gave an additional 
piquancy to his love of conviviality. His ene 
livening talk and exuberant spirits rendered 
him the king of his company, and he was 
equally courted by men of pleasure and men 
of letters. Lord Lyttleton declared that he 
had more wit and humor in conversation than 
Pope, Swift, and all the other celebrities of 
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that brilliant time put together. He began 
by attaching himself to the dramatic depart- 
ment of literature, which brought him into 
close contact with the loose society which 
then haunted the theatres, and was one more 
pitfall in a path which at best was beset with 
dangers. The necessities which were the 
bane of his character were the stimulants of 
his genius ; and had his circumstances been 
happier, the novelist might have been lost in 
the politician or judge, as Ovids and Martials 
were lost in Pulteney and Murray. 

That a youth little more than twenty, dis- 
appointed of his remittances, should come to 
London determined to support himself by his 
pen, instead of returning to his father’s house, 
would be evidence of an heroic energy and 
independence ; but there can be little ques- 
tion that his bias was in the same direction, 
and that literature had from the outset dis- 
puted the supremacy with law. In the pre- 
face to a play, entitled ‘Don Quixote in 
England,” which was produced at the Hay- 
market in 1733, he states that the opening 
scenes were sketched at Leyden. Yet even 
this was not his first performance, for, in add- 
ing that it “‘ was written before most of the 
pieces with which he had endeavored to en- 
tertain the public,”* he lets us see that it had 
more than one predecessor. Indeed, the fact 
that ‘‘ Love in several Masques ’? — the com- 
edy which introduced him to the world — 
was acted in the beginning of 1728, is a 
proof that it must have been prepared before 
he arrived in London. It bears too many 
marks of the file to have been hastily com- 
posed ; and the wonder is, that, being yet 
unknown to fame, the short interval which 
elapsed between his return from Leyden and 
its performance should have sufficed to get it 
read, considered, accepted, and rehearsed. 

In plot, dialogue, and characters, ‘‘ Love 
in several Masques ’’ is moulded upon the 
plays of Congreve. There is little art in the 
construction, little probability in the inci- 
dents, and nothing natural in the personages 
of the piece. The men and women are a set 
of puppets, who utter witty similes and epi- 
grammatic conceits. Every speech is studied 
and artificial, and the head takes no counsel 
of the heart. The lovers seem without feel- 
ing, the very intriguers without passion. It 
is a cold, unreal, insipid world, and we soon 
grow tired of listening to the labored talk of 





these pretentious phantoms. ‘The comedy 
does not in our day appear more diverting 
for two or three coarse caricatures which 
amused a licentious and disgust a decent gen- 
eration. Fielding boasts, in his preface, that 
he was the youngest author who had ever pro- 
duced a piece upon the stage; and, notwith- 
standing all its defects, it afforded, his years 
considered, extraordinary promise, from the 
power of language, witticism, and composi- 
tion displayed in the dialogue. Even in these 
particulars it fell short of the “‘ Old Bach- 
elor ’’ of his model, Congreve, who was long 
supposed to have been only twenty-one when 
his first play was performed ; but from the 
date of his birth, which has since been recoy- 
ered, it is now known that he was twenty- 
four; and though he asserted that it was 
written some years before it was acted, it is 
certain that he would revise it to the best of 
his ability when he gave it to the world. 
Thus the wonder is less than if the entire 
comedy had been composed when it appeared. 
He had a longer period for consideration, he 
could review his own work with comparative 
impartiality, and he had the advantage of a 
settled frame-work, to which he could attach 
the observations of increasing experience, and 
the bright sallies which from time to time 
arose in his mind. 

The first efforts of genius are usually imi- 
tative. It aspires to rival what has most at- 
tracted it in favorite authors, and acquires 
the skill in the attempt which afterwards en- 
ables it to give shape to its own imaginings. 
This was the service which Fielding derived 
from Congreve. He lived to prove that his 
wit was far racier and more abundant than 
that of his master, but the master in his own 
inferior kind was never reached by the pupil. 
Fielding was not long in breaking loose from 
the trammels he had imposed on himself. 
The mannerism is less visible in his next com- 
edy, the ‘‘ Temple Beau,’’ and soon entirely 
ceased. The antithetical wit of Congreve re- 
quired time and thought for its production, 
and the haste with which Fielding dashed off 
his pieces, when he was fairly embarked in 
his career, compelled him to follow the spon- 
taneous current of his ideas. When he un- 
dertook to furnish a play he would go home 
late from a tavern, and the next morning 
hand a scene to the actors, written upon the 
paper which had wrapped his tobacco. He 
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commonly completed a farce in two or three 
days. His cousin, Lady Mary Wortley, * 
says that necessity forced him to throw many 
productions into the world which he would 
have thrown into the fire, if meat could have 
been got without money, and money without 
scribbling. Rather they would not have been 
written at all, and it was love of ease more 
than want of leisure which led him to put 
forth these hurried effusions, The intervals 
between his plays show that this extreme ra- 
pidity of composition could only have been 
occasioned by his aversion to work till com- 
pelled by poverty. To the other causes for 
his carelessness Mr. Murphy adds, that he 
had a sovereign contempt for the understand- 
ings of his audience, and believed them inca- 
pable of discriminating between the finest and 
coarsest strokes of his pen. Garrick begged 
him to erase a passage from the ‘‘ Wedding 
Day,’’ which the actor predicted would pro- 
voke opposition. ‘‘No,” replied Fielding, 
‘* if the scene is not a good one let them find 
that out.’’ On the first night of the piece 
the author sat in the green-room drinking 
e@ champagne when Garrick entered flustered 
from the stage. ‘‘ What’s the matter!” 
said Fielding, cocking his eye at him ; ‘‘ what 
are they hissing now !’’ —‘‘ Why, the scene 
that I begged you to retrench, and they have 
so frightened me that I shall not be able to 
collect myself again the whole night.”’— “ O, 
they have found it out, have they! ”’ calmly 
replied the philosophic author. 

When every other allowance has been 
made it must still be confessed that his genius 
was not dramatic. Of the ingredients which 
enter into a sterling comedy — plot, charac- 
ters, incident, conversation, humor — not one 
was wanting in him; but these qualities as- 
sume different forms in novels, in which he so 
mightily excelled, from what they do in plays, 
in which he so egregiously failed. The novel 
is caried on in narrative as well as by dia- 
logue, the play by dialogue alone : the novel 
is an expanded picture of life, and affords room 
for minute description and accumulated de- 
tails; the play has to be represented at a 
single sitting, and requires selection and com- 
pression : the novel appeals slowly to the im- 
agination ; the play is seen as well as heard. 
Such is the influence of the last circumstance 


* Lady Mary Wortley was the great-granddaughter of 
that same Earl of Depend of whom Henry Fielding was 
e great-grandson. maiden name of her mother, the 
Duchess of Kingston, was Mary Fielding. 
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that even the play which reads best in the 
closet is not always that which tells most on 
the stage. If Fielding’s novels be examined, 
it will be found that their excellencies are sel- 
dom of the kind which the theatre demands. 
He deals very largely in narrative, and his 
humor shines in it with peculiar lustre. 
Events which would be mean, trivial, or gro- 
tesque, when performed, are set off by his 
diverting mode of relating them, and the ad- 
mirable reflections he has based on them. 
Though the dialogue is exquisitely comic, it 
derives a considerable portion of its force 
from the comments which accompany it, and 
would lose much of its point if it stood by 
itself. He needed the aid of description to 
develop his characters and story, and could 
not make the speakers reveal themselves fully 
out of their own mouths. The conversation 
of his plays is too often in consequence flat 
and insipid, the personages are not brought 
out in sufficient relief, the incidents are not 
of a nature to tell in actual representation. 
Debarred from indulging in the minute par- 
ticularities which give such effect to his tales, 
he either crowded together events which he 
had not space to assort and unfold, or he fell 
into the opposite extreme of dreary barrenness. 
Unable to spread his plot over an extensive 
surface, he was apt to disregard his fable 
altogether. He found it difficult in his pieces 
to lead the incidents up to a natural and 
spirited conclusion, and used to drink confu- 
sion to the man who invented fifth acts. 
When to these things we add that a play to 
be successful must throughout rouse stronger 
emotions than a book, where the most refined 
beauties are those which call forth the warmest 
commendation from competent judges, it is 
not surprising that no great novelist should 
yet have proved himself a great dramatist. 
Both depict human nature ; but as the means 
by which they accomplish this end are in 
many respects unlike, whoever succeeds in per- 
forming the double part must possess two arts 
instead of one. 

It would be idle and wearisome to criticize 
in detail pieces which, in the aggregate, are 
unworthy of their author. The few lively 
speeches, shrewd observations, mirthful situa- 
tions, and faint outlines of genuine character 
are overlaid with caricature, extravagance, 
nonsense, and dullness. To supply the defi- 
ciency of wit he seasoned his plays with the 
grossest indecorums. The worst writers of 
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the worst period of the Restoration are not 
greater offenders. Those who imagine that 
Jeremy Collier banished immorality and pro- 
fanity from the stage may learn from Fielding 
that neither audience nor author were so easily 
shamed. Whenever the works of the great 
novelist are reprinted it is to be hoped that 
dramas which do dishonor to his principles, 
without doing credit to his talents, will be 
omitted from the collection. When the wine 
is drawn off, every reader will be glad that the 
dregs should be left behind. 

His second comedy — the “* Temple Beau ” 
— was produced in January 1730, and three 
other plays followed in the same year, of 
which the last was ‘*Tom Thumb,’’ a farce 
which still retains its celebrity. Originally 
in one act, Fielding was induced by its popu- 
larity to expand it into three. Whatever 
improvements it may have received in the 
process, the increased length was in itself a 
disadvantage. Such jests grow ponderous 
when they are protracted. The piece is a 
burlesque of numerous bombastic lines in 
modern tragedies, with many of which no 
single person could possibly have been famil- 
iar even in Fielding’s day, and the bulk of 
which are quite forgotten in ours. Much of 
the humor depends on a knowledge of the 
parallel passages ; and though the author has 
printed them in the notes, there is more weari- 
ness than amusement in glancing incessantly 
from the text to the disjointed fragments of 
the originals at the foot of the page, which 
give point to the parody. In spite of some 
ludicrous strokes, ‘‘ Tom Thumb ”’ in its in- 
tegrity is a heavy production, and is rather 
read for its traditional fame than for the en- 
tertainment it affords. 

The dramas of Fielding had variable fates, 
most of them meeting with only a moderate 
success. He did not make another notable 
hit till he brought out the ‘“ Mock Doctor ”’ 
at the close of 1732, and the ‘* Miser’ at 
the commencement of 1733, both of them 
translations from the French of Moliére. 
The ‘ Miser,’ according to Voltaire, had a 
run of nearly thirty nights, which, he states, 
was a very rare compliment in London, where 
the most popular pieces were seldom per- 
formed more than fifteen times. He goes so 
far as to pay Fielding the tribute of saying 
that he had added to the original some beau- 
ties of dialogue peculiar to his nation. But 
these are trifles which make no sensible addi- 





tion to the fame of the author of ‘Tom 
Jones.” 

He next appears (1733) in the degrading 
light of joint-proprietor with Hyppesley, the 
comedian, of a booth for the performance of 
plays at Bartholomew Fair. Many actors 
of respectability took advantage, in those 
days, of the congregation of holiday-folks, 
and opened these temporary theatres to catch 
the crowd. Yet even then it must have been 
thought beneath the province of a gentleman 
to advertise himself as the owner of a play- 
er’s booth at a fair; but when his finances 
were exhausted he was never nice, Murphy 
says, in his mode of recruiting them. He 
would exhibit a farce or a puppet-show at 
the Haymarket Theatre, to the distress of 
his pride, which revolted from the measures 
to which it stooped. He was considered to 
have just ideas of propriety, a high sense of 
the dignity of an author and a scholar, though 
extravagance and its attendant poverty con- 
stantly drove him to do violence to his better 
feelings. 

Fielding had been six or seven years en- 
gaged in writing for the stage when he con- 
tracted a marriage which for a brief period 
gave a total change to the current of his life. 
On his return from Leyden he had paid his 
addresses to Miss Andrews, an heiress, who 
lived at Lyme with her guardian Mr. Tucker, 
who did not favor the suit. The lover is 
said to have attempted to abscond with his 
prize ; and there is an entry in the archives 
of Lyme, from which it appears that the con- 
duct of himself and servant had inspired the 
guardian with apprehensions of violence to 
his person.* In short, Fielding at twenty- 
one was much what we might have empected 
— a young Lochinvar, dauntless, headstrong, 
and impetuous. He had now better fortune 
with Miss Cradock, of Salisbury, who was 
possessed of beauty and fifteen hundred pounds. 
He is said by Murphy to have inherited, about 
the same time, an estate in Dorsetshire, of 
two hundred a year, through the death of 
his mother, whom, however, he lost when he 
was a child of eleven. Whatever was the 
family arrangement by which he came into 
East Stour, he went to reside there with his 
bride. Hehad broken away from his London 
haunts and associates ; he was extremely at- 
tached to his wife ; he had the strongest rel- 


* These particulars have recently been communicated to 
- “ Atheneum ” by Mr. George Roberts, late mayor of 
yme. 
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ish for literature, and found endless enter- 
tainment in books. He had leisure toindulge 
in his taste for authorship, and a moderate 
competence, which took away the necessity 
for undigested compositions, and would have 
permitted him to elaborate a work worthy 
of his extraordinary talents. Every element 
of happiness appeared to have met together, 
and the use he made of these gifts of fortune 
is an illustration of the assertion of Lady 
Mary Wortley, that ‘‘ he would have wanted 
money if his hereditary lands had been as ex- 
tensive as his imagination.’’ ‘‘ He encum- 
bered himself,”’ says Murphy, “ with a large 
retinue of servants, all clad in costly yellow 
liveries. For their master’s honor these peo- 
ple could not descend so low as to be careful 
in their apparel, but in a month or two were 
unfit to be seen ; the squire’s dignity required 
that they should be new-equipped, and, his 
chief pleasure consisting in society and con- 
vivial mirth, he hospitably threw open his 
doors, and, in less than three years, enter- 
tainments, hounds, and horses entirely de- 
voured a little patrimony which, had it been 
managed with economy, might have secured 
him in a state of independence for the rest of 
his life.’* It will be seen from this that 


* Mr. Lawrence’s paraphrase of this brief passage from 
Mr. Murphy will serve as an example of his mode of dress- 
ing up his authorities. “He determined to show the 
nytt of Dorset how superior to their order was 
the London-bred gentleman. .... Accordingly Squire 
Fielding soon began to create a sensation in the county. 
His mansion was the scene of profuse hospitality and riot- 
ous enjoyment. His horses and hounds were numbered 
amongst the glories of the neighborhood. His equipage 
outvied in splendor and eleg the carriages of his 
richer neighbors, and the yellow liveries of his serving- 
men were lony held in remembrance. The selection of 
such a color was characteristic of Fielding’s thoughtless 
extravagance. Yellow plush, however splendid, proved by 
ho means an economical article of attire for a careless 
lackey. Directly the glories of a suit were dimmed or 
soiled as thrown aside, for the rustic flunkeys consid- 
ered it their duty to keep up the Squire’s character by the 
lustre of their personal appearance.” The portions printed 
in italics have nothing answering to them in the account 
of Mr. Murphy. Indeed he virtually contradicts them 
when he says that Fielding “ began to vie (not to out-vie] 
in splendor with the neighboring country squires.” Even 
the anecdote of the yellow liveries is altered and exagger- 
ated. An entire article would not suffice to exhibit one- 
half of the freedoms in which Mr. Lawrence has indulged, 
not to mention such gratuitous suppositions as the follow- 
ing: “It may be asked how it was that Mrs. Fielding — 
the Salisbury beauty —did not, with a woman’s quick 
sense of propriety, interfere to check this ridiculous extrav- 
agance? Alas! it is to be feared that from vanity or 
weakness she abetted him in his follies, or at the most con- 
fined herself to a timid remonstrance without venturing on 
@ firm expostulation....... Not being a strong-minded 
woman — that is pretty clear — but rather, it would seem, 
& fond and foolish one, she was dazzled by this brief dream 
of pride and pleasure; and though the future might have 
worn to her eye a lowering aspect, she was too much grat- 
ified by her husband’s popularity, and too proud of his 
wit and agreeable qualities, to check him in his mad career.” 
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he was not one of those petty spendthrifts 
who waste away their substance by gradual 
encroachments. He was a daring and de- 
termined prodigal, who made no attempt to 
apportion his rate of living to his means, but 
started at once upon a scale which he was 
conscious must reduce him to almost instant 
beggary. The experience which genius buys 
it can afterwards sell, and we may presume 
that it was during this period that he became 
acquainted with Squire Western and the other 
country characters who have made his novels 
immortal. 

Though Murphy asserts that Fielding con- 
tinued his East Stour establishment for nearly 
three years, it is doubtful if he retained it 
more than one, for in 1736 he was in Lon- 
don, renting the little theatre at the Hay- 
market, and presiding over a motley company 
of comedians. Here he produced his ‘‘ Pas- 
quin, a Dramatic Satire on the Times,’’ of 
which the most piquant portions related to 
the bribery practised at elections. The play 
has several bright and pungent touches, with 
a large alloy of the wildest absurdities. What 
was wanting of the zest of wit was supplied 
by the virulence of party, and the piece was 
performed for more than fifty nights. Field- 
ing resolved to work the political vein upon 
which he had hit, and in the beginning of 
1737 he brought out at his theatre the ‘* His- 
torical Register for 1736.’’ In this farce he 
introduced, under the name of Quidam, Sir 
Robert Walpole himself, who is represented 
as bribing pretended patriots. Five years 
before he had dedicated the comedy of the 
** Modern Husband ”’ to the great minister, 
and, with the usual appendage of compli- 
ments, had appealed to him to him to protect 
the Muses, and talked of the time ‘‘ when 
envy should cease to misrepresent his actions, 
and ignorance to misapprehend them.’’ Envy 
and ignorance nevertheless had now an ally 
in the disappointed dedicator. The ‘‘ wise 
statesman,’’ as he termed him, had not 
thought proper in his wisdom to respond to 
the call, and the greatest objection, it is to be 
feared, which Fielding felt to his reputed 
bounty, was that it had not been extended to 
himself. Or, what is just as likely, he may 
have had no deeper motive than to avail him- 
self of a period of factious frenzy to season 
his dish to suit the palates of his audience. 
the conduct of Mrs. Fielding, which is very inconsistent 


—(Life of Fielding, p. 75.) As far as we are aware, Mr. | with the character which her husband afterwards drew of 
Lawrence has no warrant for this censorious description of 


her in “‘ Amelia.” 
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He at any rate returned to his first opinion, 
and in his latest work, penned with his dying 
hand, he called Sir Robert Walpole “‘ one of 
the best of men and of ministers.” In the 
mean time the theatrical speculation of the 
needy dramatist was ruined by its success. 
If we are to believe Cibber and other writers 
of the time, the ‘‘ Historical Register’? was 
the principal cause of that Playhouse Act of 
which the ‘* Golden Rump ”’ was the pretext, 
and which, by requiring that every piece pro- 
duced upon the stage should be licensed by 
the Lord Chamberlain, compelled Mr. Man- 
ager Fielding to shut up his establishment at 
the very moment when, taking advantage of 
his popularity, he was proposing a subscrip- 
tion to enlarge and beautify the building, and 
provide a company of better actors. While 
he was still conducting the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, a new farce from his pen was, for some 
reason not stated, brought out at another 
house, and deservedly hissed. He printed it, 
apparently to shame his censors, and varied 
the customary words on the title-page, ‘‘ as 
it was performed,” &c., to ‘‘ as it was damned 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane.”’ If the 
nonsense it contains had not been fatal to it, 
it ought to have been hooted for its profanity. 

With his retirement from the management 
of the house in the Haymarket the dramatic 
career of Fielding came virtually to a close. 
The ‘* Wedding Day,”’ which was first brought 
out in 1743, and the ‘‘ Good-natured Man,”’ 
which was not performed till after his death, 
were both early productions, and he had only 
a small share in the ballad-farce of ‘‘ Miss 
Lucy in Town,” which was acted in 1742, 
and is the sole remaining piece connected with 
his name which appeared subsequent to 1737. 
He afterwards remarked, as an excuse for 
the imperfections of his plays, that he left 
off writing for the theatre when he ought to 
have begun. His hand, however, had not 
improved with practice, ner was there any- 
thing to prevent him from repeating the ex- 
periment in the maturity’of his powers, if he 
had anticipated a more brilliant result from 
his labors. He had the same motive of 
hunger to stimulate him, and we suspect that 
when he abandoned the calling he had become 
conscious himself that his strength lay in 
another direction. 

Murphy relates that Fielding was never to 
be subdued by difficulties, which roused him, 
on the contrary, into facing them with pecu- 





liar energy and determination. He loved 
pleasure far too well to exert himself, except 
when want was at his heels to urge him on, 
but his courage and capacity were great, and 
when the call was imperious he jumped up 
manfully and went to work like a giant. To 
this magnanimity in wrestling with adverse 
circumstances he joined a sanguine tempera- 
ment which diffused a light over the most 
desolate prospects. Whatever was the trial 
of the hour, his imagination conjured up flat- 
tering visions in the distance. No man, when 
fortune favored him, found such exquisite 
satisfaction in the present, and when the 
present grew dark he lived with a happy ver- 
satility upon the future. His situation at 
this crisis demanded all his hopeful and vig- 
orous qualities to sustain his spirits. He had 
a wife to maintain; he had madly squandered 
both her fortune and his own; he had the 
stings of self-reproach to endure, without, 
that we can discover, one alleviating reflection 
to blunt their force; he had embarked in a 
speculation which only succeeded by the li- 
cense he assumed, and which, when once 
repressed, left him without a second resource 
for carrying on the project. In this condition 
he took the valorous resolution of qualifying 
himself for the bar, and became a student of 
the Middle Temple in November 1737, when 
he was nearly thirty-one. 


‘¢ The weak, low spirit Fortune makes her slave : 
But she’s a drudge when hectored by the 
brave.”’ 


None of the productions of his pen for the 
next two years are known, but it is certain 
that his earnings were his principal means of 
support, and he is said by Murphy to have 
been the author of numerous political pam- 
phlets, some of which belonged to this period. 
Many more of his anonymous works have 
never been collected, and cannot now be iden- 
tified. The attempt to avert censure by con- 
cealment was so far from succeeding, that it 
got him the discredit of a vast amount of 
trash in which he had no concern, and he 
complained in 1744 that he was the reputed 
author of half the treason, scurrility, blas- 
phemy, and indecency, to which the last few 
years had given birth. To relieve himself of 
the infamy of this spurious brood, he solemnly 
promised in 1743 that none of his children 
should henceforth be sent out into the world 
without the name of their parent ; but finding 
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that his pledge did not protect him, he with- 
drew it a twelvemonth afterwards. There is 
no reason to regret the loss of occasional 
pamphlets which he himself was ashamed to 
own. They were written to get bread, and 
not to extort the admiration of posterity. 
They were thought unworthy of republication 
is friends and family, who had these 
ions before them; and we may easily 
infer, from some of the pieces which have 
been preserved, that they would add one 
more to a hundred proofs that even great 
men can produce nothing great unless they 
bend their minds to their task. But what 
is worthy of all admiration is the self-denying 
bravery with which this man of pleasure, 
this haunter of taverns and ene of 
thousands now applied himself, at thirty 
years of age, to the double duty of procuring 
@ subsistence for the day that was passing 
over him, and pursuing a dry, arduous, and, 
for the present, profitless study. He perse- 
vered nevertheless, read with remarkable in- 
tensity, and, when occasionally tempted to 
recreate himself with the dissipation he loved 
80 dearly, he would sit up for hours on re- 
turning late to his chambers, and snatch from 
sleep the time he had given to riot. He ac- 
yo a respectable knowledge of his pro- 
ion, and in particular departments was 
deemed a proficient. He compiled a treatise 
upon Crown-law, in two volumes, folio, which 
was never printed, but which his half-brother, 
Sir John Fielding, the celebrated police magis- 
trate, told Mr. Murphy was considered perfect 
in some of its parts. 

Fielding was called to the bar on the 20th 
of June 1740, and at the same time retired 
from the management of the ‘‘ Champion,’’ 
an essay-paper published three times a week, 
and of which he had been the principal prop 
since November 1739. This is an indication 
that he intended to give himself up to the 
law, and allow no lighter pursuits to inter- 
vene. He went the Western Circuit, and 
was a punctual attendant at Westminster 
Hall; but it is doubtful whether he ever 
succeeded in convincing the attorneys that 
the writer for the stage, the lessee of a theatre, 
the witty town reveller, the jovial countr 
squire who had suffered horses and houn 
to eat up his estate in one short season, the 
pose gs the pamphleteer, the author of all 
work, was really a plodding barrister, whose 
heart and head were in his profession. The 
jealousy with which legal practitioners regard 
a divided allegiance has long been proverbial, 
and in general they are right in the suspicion 
that the professors of literature give a grudg- 
ing and scanty service to law. Alexander 
Chalmers found it related in the ‘* Annual 
Register ’’ for 1762 that Fielding, meetin 
for two or three years with no success, 
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recourse to the device of printing proposals 
for a new law-book, an undertaking which in 
those days was seldom ventured on, as it is at 
present, by raw, inexperienced, incompetent 
men, and the announcement being received 
as evidence of his learning, briefs poured in 
thick upon him throughout the Western 
Circuit at the next assizes. His practice was 
lost as suddenly as it was gained, which 
shows, if there is any truth in the story, 
that he did not distinguish himself in the 
conduct of his cases. A fresh adversary 
shortly assailed him in the shape of gout, 
the fruit of his debauchery, and often obliged 
him to intermit his attendance on the courts. 
Henceforward he resigned all hope of attain- 
ing to the higher honors of his pe 
He was an example of his own observation, 
‘* Means are always in our power, ends very 
seldom ;’’ and, notwithstanding the time 
and care he had spent in preparing for this 
promising throw, the dice had not been fa- 
vorable, and he had still his living to seek. 
His father died in June 1741, exactly a year 
after his son was called to the bar. With 
his large family, it was not to be expected 
that he could bequeath a second patrimony 
to the prodigal who had run through the 
estate at East Stour. Fielding was sensible 
that his father had done for him all that lay 
in his power ; and ‘‘ he was therefore,’’ says 
his biographer, “never wanting in filial 
piety, which, his nearest relations agree, was 
a shining part of his character.’’ 

During this probationary period at the 
bar, Fielding still sent forth ephemeral 

ieces, which have sunk into a final and 

eserved oblivion. But the time was now 
come when he was to rise above the crowd 
of briefless barristers, Grub-street scribes, 
and convivial good-fellows, to all of which 
fraternities he belonged, and show the world 
what stuff he was made of. In December 
1740, appeared the celebrated ‘‘ Pamela ”’ 
of Richardson. The book, excellent in in- 
tention, and, in some respects, powerful in 
execution, had its ridiculous as well as its 
impressive side. Its popularity was t, 
and it was convenient to Fielding, always 
on the look-out for every theme which 
attracted public notice, to see it in its 
ludicrous light. He determined to make a 
companion story the vehicle for laughing at 
it. With this view he gives Pamela An- 
drews, the heroine of Richardson, a brother 
Joseph, whom he places in service, like his 
sister, and ex to the same temptations 
from his mistress which she had undergone 
from her master. The squire in Pamela is 
called Mr. B——; Fielding fills the blank, 
and christens him Mr. Booby. The moral 


of ** Virtue Rewarded ’’ is that Mr. B. mar- 
ries his maid ; Fielding represents the Lady 
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Booby of his Joseph Andrews as eager to 
marry her footman. The satire is very 
laughable and very contemptuous, and, what 
is singular, and a remarkable instance of 
tact, is, that in travestying Pamela, Fielding 
has never himself once deviated from nature. 
His tale is now commonly read without the 
least regard to the original which he ridi- 
culed, and no one probably ever felt that the 
incidents needed any other justification than 
their intrinsic probability. He warmed with 
his subject as he proceeded, and, forgetting 
the primitive design, suspended the satire 
through the greater portion of the story, 
and only resumed it to give consistency to 
the work at the close. The scheme, how- 
ever, with which he commenced, occasioned 
the introduction of the scenes between Joseph 
and Lady Booby, which are the most offen- 
sive in the book. 

Fielding avowed that his intention was to 
imitate Cervantes, and Dr. Warton professed 
himself unable to discover the resemblance. 
It is not, indeed, very obvious, and, in so far 
as it exists, appears to consist in the plan 
rather than in the style or the incidents. 
Fielding made a mock of Pamela, as Cer- 
vantes, in a less censorious spirit, had ex- 
tracted mirth out of books of chivalry, and 
both adopted the method of carrying their 
heroes from ~— to place, and rendered the 
journeys, and the haltings at public-houses, 
the means of introducing a vast variety of 
amusing characters and adventures. But 
Fielding is so much an original that, except 
for his own confession, nobody would have 
suspected him of having worked after a 
model. In one particular there was a stron, 
similarity between his literary career an 
that of Cervantes. The Spaniard, who was 
fifty-eight when he published the first part 
of Don Quixote, had, like the Englishman, 
written a considerable number of indifferent 
dramas which gave no indication of the im- 
mortal work which afterwards astonished 
and delighted the world. He was the author 
of several tales, for which even his sub- 
sequent fame can procure very few readers, 
and which would certainly have been for- 
gotten if the lustre of his masterpiece had 
not shed its light upon everything which 
belonged to him. It was not till he was 
verging upon threescore that he hit upon the 
happy plan which was to exhibit his genius, 
and which nothing previously sufficed to dis- 
play. Fielding was equally ignorant of his 
province. Writing for a subsistence, trying 
everything by turns, having the strongest 
interest in discovering how he could lay out 
his powers to the best advantage, he mistook 
his road, and only found it by chance. If 
Pamela had never existed, it is more than 


possible that English literature might have 





wanted Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, and 
Amelia. It'ls not enough, we see, from the . 
instance both of Fielding and Cervantes, to 
possess the deepest knowledge of life, the 
richest humor, and the most fertile inven- 
tion. There is some special groundwork 
upon which alone they can be laid, and, 
strange to say, the owner of the gifts is often 
unable to discover a method by which to 
disburthen his mind of its own abundant 
ideas. This may induce us to believe that 
the reputation of men among their contem- 
poraries is not always ill-founded, although 
their works fall below, as in the case of 
Coleridge, the opinion which friends and 
acquaintances have formed of their powers. 
Congreve, so epigrammatic in his comedies, 
teeming, above all, with sparkling repartee, 
attempted to reply to the attack upon his 
dramas by Jeremy Collier. The pointed, 
provoking sarcasm of his antagonist, the ex- 
tations formed by the public of the 
rilliant refutation which would be made by 
the smartest writer of his time — then in 
the zenith of his fame — conspired to compel 
Congreve to strain every nerve in the con- 
test, and endeavor at least to obtain that 
victory in wit which the badness of his cause 
denied him in argument. His answer, never- 
theless, was as flippant and dull as if it had 
proceeded from Settle himself, and showed 
that the man who was profusely witty in a 
play might strive in vain, in a controversy 
which seemed formed to give an opening 
en retorts, to be witty in a pam- 
et. 
. ‘‘ Joseph Andrews’? was published in 
February 1742, a little more than a twelves 
month after the appearance of ‘‘ Pamela.’ 
It seems to have become immediately popular, 
though it did not obtain the reputation we 
should have expected from the freshness, the 
vivacity, the life, the truth, the originality 
of the narrative, when contrasted with the 
faded, artificial, insipid tales which were 
then in fashion. Gray wrote word, in April, 
to West that he had been reading it upon 
his recommendation. ‘‘ The incidents,’’ said 
he, ‘are ill laid, and without invention; 
but the characters have a great deal of 
nature, which always pleases, even in her 
lowest shapes. Parson Adams is me 
well; so is Mrs. Slipslop, and the story o 
Wilson ; and throughout he shows himself 
well read in stage-coaches, country squires, 
inns, and inns of court. His reflections 
upon high people and low people, and misses 
pe naiers, are very good.” This is cold 
commendation for one of the masterpieces 
of fiction. Parson Adams is considerably 
more than perfectly well; nor would any 
one gather from the description of Gray that 
he was speaking of the first novel which had 
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ever reproduced true English life—a work 
which had no predecessor in the language, 
and which remains to this hour, in its hap- 
piest portions, without a rival. He who had 
exclaimed in the same letter, ‘‘ Be mine to 
read eternal new romances of Marivaux and 
Crebillon,’”’ might have been expected to 
hail in less measured terms the.new romance 
in his own tongue, which was at the same 
time a sudden burst into a new and in- 
comparable style. But the most enduring 
fame is often of the slowest growth ; and few 
“ae writers attain to the fulness of their 
onors before the second generation. 

Fielding stated, in his preface, that there 
was scarce a character or action which he 
had not taken from his own observation and 
experience ; but that the persons were so 
disguised, that it would be impossible to 
guess at them with certainty. It was, how- 
ever, no secret that one of his friends, Mr. 
Young, had sat for the portrait of the famous 
Parson Adams. Like his representative in 
% Joseph Andrews,’’ he overflowed with 
benevolence and learning, and, like him, 
was noted for his absence of mind. He had 
been chaplain to a regiment during Marl- 
borough’s wars ; and, meditating one evening 
upon the glories of nature, and the goodness 
of Providence, he walked straight into the 
camp of the enemy; nor was he aroused 
from his reverie till the hostile sentinel 
shouted Qui vali? The commanding officer, 
finding that he had come among them in 
simplicity and not in guile, allowed him to 
return, and lose himself, if he pleased, in 
meditations on his danger and deliverance. 
Sir Herbert Croft, in that ridiculous Life of 
the author of the ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’’ in 
which he burlesqued, in attempting to 
imitate, the style of Dr. Johnson, says that 
the Young of Fielding’s acquaintance ‘ sup- 

rted an uncomfortable existence by trans- 

ting for the booksellers from the Greek ; ’’ 
and in the year in which “‘ Joseph Andrews”’ 
appeared, he joined with the great novelist 
in an English edition of the ‘“ Plutus”’ of 
Aristophanes. It is not improbable that 
Fielding may have lent his rising name to a 
work in which he had little share, to assist 
the friend to whom he was indebted for the 
conception which had most contributed to 
his own renown. 

The hard-hearted, dishonest bailiff, Peter 
Pounce, was supposed to represent the Peter 
Walter satirized by Pope. This man, who 
was attorney and steward, and at whose 
roguish practices the poet hints when he 
says ‘‘that he was a good, if not a safe, 
conveyancer,’’? was the owner of Stalbridge 


Park, which was only four miles from the 
East Stour estate. He had undoubtedly in- 
curred his temporary neighbor’s dislike. In 
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the ‘Essay on Oonversation,’’ Fiel 
designates him by his initials, when, de- 
scribing the wine-grudging host, he remarks 
that it is as impossible to carry a pint of 
liquor from his house as to borrow a shilling 
from P—— W——. The inconvenient prox- 
imity of P. W.’s manor of Stalbridge to the 
dashing young squire’s horses and hounds 
may have occasioned disputes, or the novelist 
may have been moved by honest indignation 
at the mingled avarice and greediness of a 
nature the most opposite to his own; but 
whatever may have been the motive, he both 
lashes him for his contempt of the sufferin 
of the poor, and plainly intimates that his 
wealth had been amassed by robbery and 
fraud. The imputations of Pope and Field- 
ing were well deserved. Mr. Bowles relates 
that one of Walter’s creatures, having helped 
him to a bargain, demanded compensation, 
Peter refused to grant it at his own expense, 
but undertook to reward him at the expense 
of some one else. In the ostensible capacity 
of an impartial adviser, he persuaded a 
neighboring baronet to lease an estate to 
this tool upon terms which were flagrantly 
advantageous, and to charge, in addition, 
the rates and taxes upon an adjoining farm 
The son of Peter’s bailiff remembered, when 
a boy, to have gone with his. father to the 
house of the miser, whom they found sitting 
in the dark. He lighted a candle with a 
dry raspberry stick applied to the fire; but 
on learning that the business*did not require 
eye-sight, he immediately put out the candle 
and continued the conversation. Fielding 
was too well acquainted with Peter Walter 
to make it possible that his counterpars 
Peter Pounce should be the creation of fancy, 
and we cannot err in accepting the general 
belief of their identity. 

In one of the ‘‘ Spectators,”’ which is sup- 
— to be written from the house of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, Addison says, that whereas 
in town, whilst following one character, it is 
ten to one but he is crossed in his way by 
another, and puts up such a variety of odd 
creatures that they foil the scent of each 
other, and puzzle the chase ; in the country, 
he is forced to use a great deal of diligence 
before he can spring anything to his mind, 
It is to be noted that it was exactly the re 
verse with Fielding. From his earliest man- 
hood he had dwelt in cities, and had passed 
twelve years at least in London alone. Yet 
it was not there that he found the game he 
most delighted to pursue, but in the country, 
where his residence had been brief, and 
where, to the dissimilar discrimination of 
Addison, nearly all appeared barren. So 
entirely does the richness or poverty of the 
territory depend upon the genius of the ob- 
server —s0 surely, wherever there are human 
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beings, there is likewise a world of interesting 
characters with which to people the realms 
of fiction. What an eagle glance must this 
t novelist have cast around him during 
e brief term of his rural riotings; how 
rapidly must his eye have taken measure of 
the people about him; how nicely he must 
have marked their peculiarities ; what a per- 
ception he must have had for their humor ; 
how firmly must the whole have become 
fixed in his mind! The squires with whom 
he hunted and feasted, the landlords with 
whom he chatted and tippled, had good 
reason to shake their heads at his madness 
while they laughed at his jests ; but, as they 
marked his reckless bearing and jovial coun- 
tenance, they could little have dreamt that 
they were laying themselves open to the 
most sagacious scrutinizer of human foibles 
in the world. 
' Richardson was angry to the end of his 
life at_ the share which he had been made to 
contribute to the entertainment of the readers 
of Fielding. The author of ‘‘ Pamela ’’ was 
insatiate of praise, and could bear no brother 
near the throne; he had now met with a 
satirizer and a superior in the same person, 
and hated him with the double aversion due 
to this twofold offence. Henceforward the 
female sycophants who surrounded him found 
that adulation of himself was not a surer 
port to his favor than abuse of Fielding. 
rs. Barbauld says that the two novelists 
had been upon friendly terms-before the pub- 
lication of ‘* Joseph Andrews ’’; and it must 
be confessed that this circu astance justified, 
the indignant complaint of Richardson, ‘“ that 
hints and names had been taken from his 
story with a lewd and ungenerous engraft- 
ment.’? But, instead of confining himself 
to the just charge of unhandsome treatment, 
he asserted that Fielding was a contemptible 
scribbler, a vicious moralist, and a vulgar 
man. He believed, or pretended to believe, 
that posterity would never applaud the 
writer who had presumed to turn ‘‘ Pamela ”’ 
into ridicule. He protested that, if he had 
not known who Fielding was, he should have 
inferred from his works that he was an 
ostler ; and that for a person of that descri 
tion, or for a runner at a sponging-house, he 
might have been thought a genius who would 
have drawn forth the wish that he had had 
& liberal education, and the advantage of 
being admitted into respectable society. This 
the well-bred Richardson had the good taste 
to write to the novelist’s sister, who, though 
she had not quarrelled with her brother, was 
forced by her necessities to be civil to the 
patronizing bookseller. Another of his re- 
marks was, that the virtues of Fielding’s 
heroes were the vices of a truly good man, 
and the censure was repeated with approba- 





tion by Dr. Johnson. Richardson’s mT 
to the avenger Time has been heard and dis+ 
missed. Could he revisit the earth, he would 
find his hated rival enthroned high above 
him, and no flattering Eves would gather 
round his tea-table to soothe his wounded 
vanity, or send long epistles of fulsome adu- 
lation to gladden his breakfast. Yet he, too, 
was a genius, though of an inferior order; 
but few now wipe away the dust which has 
gathered upon his voluminous stories, or 
else, repelled by the tedious trivialities and 
mawkish prosings which overlay his beau- 
ties, they prematurely close the book. 
Fielding had no worse motive in paro- 
dying ‘‘Pamela’’ than to produce a work 
which would sell; but there was another 
writer whom he ridiculed in ‘‘ Joseph An- 
drews”’ out of genuine resentment., In the 
taper to his first comedy he acknowledged ° 
is obligations to Colley Vibber. Between a 
needy dramatist and that pompous theatrical 
manager there were likely to be abundant 
causes of dissension, and Fielding laughed 
at the odes of the Laureate in ‘‘ Pasquin,”’ 
and in the ‘ Historical Register’’ at his 
alterations of Shakspeare. Colley Cibber, 
in his egotistical but extremely clever and 
amusing ‘‘Apology for his Life,’’ which was 
ublished in November 1739, retorted oc a 
elding, and, amongst other abuse, called 
him ‘‘a broken wit.” Fielding retaliated in 
the ‘‘Champion”’ with a mock indictment 
of the apologist for the murder of the E 
lish language. He took the opportunity in 
‘‘ Joseph Andrews”? to hang him upon a 
higher gibbet. He opened the work with an 
attack on him; and afterwards, to do justice 
to two offenders at one stroke, headed the 
chapter in which he disposed of Peter Wak 
ter, ‘‘A curious Dialogue which passed be~ 
tween Mr. Abraham Adams and Mr. Peter 
Pounce, better worth reading than all the 
works of Colley Cibber and many others.’’ 
No description of satire could have been more 
galling to the self-important Cibber, whose 
‘Apology ’”’ might more appropriately have 
been termed a ‘‘ Eulogy,”’ than this com 
temptuous pleasantry. It is needless to add 
that the moral Richardson and the dissolute 
Cibber became ang metas 
A genius who has been long struggling in 
vain to show the world his quality must 
always feel elated when at last his efforts are 
crowned with success. Fielding had the 
greater reason to exult since fume promised 
to be the harbinger of substantial comforts. 
Yet it chanced that the credit he derived 
from ‘‘ Joseph Andrews”’ ushered in the 
most troubled period of his life. Incapaci- 
tated for much exertion by his old enemy, 
the gout, his wants in the winter of 17 
appear to have grown extreme. Bowed 
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down by ill health and penury, he had to 
endure the far more poignant distress ‘‘ of 
seeing,”’ to use his own language, ‘‘ a favor- 
ite child dying in one bed, and his wife in a 
condition very little better on another.”” A 
hero for himself, he bore sickness and pover- 
ty with the utmost ——_ but if either 
touched his family he was distracted with 
ief. A braver heart and a tenderer never 
t. His child expired; and in a tract 
which he wrote subsequently, on the ‘‘ Rem- 
edy of Affliction for the Loss of our Friends,”’ 
he reveals two touching traits of maternal 
affection which broke forth, one at her birth 
and the other at her death. ‘I remember 
the most excellent of women and tenderest of 
mothers, when, after a — and danger- 
ous delivery, she was told she had a daughter, 
answering, ‘Good God! have I produced a 
creature who is to undergo what I have suf- 
fered?’ Some years afterwards I heard the 
same woman, on the death of that very 
child, then one of the loveliest creatures ever 
~seen, comforting herself with reflecting that 
her child could never know what it was to 
feel such a loss asshe then lamented.’’ How 
vehement was Fielding’s own attachment to 
his daughter may readily be inferred from 
the ge in the “Journey from this 
World to the Next,” in which he narrates 
his meeting with her as soon as he enters the 
Elysian gates. ‘‘ What-words can describe 
the raptures, the a ae ne tender- 
ness with which we ki each other, con- 
tinuing in our embrace, with the most extatic 
joy, a space which, if time had been meas- 
ured here as on earth, could not be less than 
halfayear.’’ In his Essay on the ‘‘ Remed 
for Affliction,’’ he spoke of this prospect o 
union in everlasting bliss, ‘‘ as the sweetest, 
most endearing, and ravishing’? which 
could enter the mind. ‘‘ What!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ are all the trash and trifles, the 
bubbles, baubles, and gewgaws of this life, 
to such a meeting? This is a hope which 
no reasoning shall ever argue me out of, nor 
millions of such worlds as this should pur- 
chase.”’ 

His wife soon followed her daughter to 
the grave. Lady Mary Wortley states that 
he loved her passionately, and ‘ her death,”’ 
says Murphy, “ wes t on such a vehe- 
mence of grief that his friends began to 
think him in danger of losing his reason.’’ 
She was the standing model from which he 
drew his most attractive female characters — 
the Mrs. Wilson of ‘ Joseph Andrews,’’ the 
Sophia of ‘‘Tom Jones,”’ and, above all, 
“ Amelia.”? Even the glowing language he 
employed did not, according to Lady Mary, 
do more than justice to her amiable qualities 
and beauty. If, as the same authority as- 
serts, he painted an accuraie picture of him- 
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self in Mr. Booth, he must often have tried 
sorely the patience of his angel. But as his 
irregularities never produced in him indiffer- 
ence, as he always brought back with him 
from his tavern-revels his affection and alle- 
iance, she never denied him that place in 
er heart which she sed in his. The 
truth is, that his fondness for his wife and 
his addiction to conviviality were both in- 
tense, and each was probably in the ascen- 
dant, according as he chanced to be at home 
orabroad. It might, had he once sat down 
to it, have been as impossible to entice him 
from that celebrated little supper of hashed 
mutton which his truant ways compelled his 
Amelia td eat in mournful solitude, as it was 
difficult for him when away to resist the soli- 
citations of Capt. Trent and his companions 
to pass the evening at the res be Arms. 
rs. Fielding had a maid who was almost 
broken-hearted at the loss of her mistress. 
The distracted husband found his best relief 
in mingling his tears with those of this sym- 
pathizing servant. The bond of union grew 
stronger by the constant intercommunica- 
tion of kindred feelings, and Fielding was 
induced, through the admiration she enter- 
tained for his first wife, to make her his 
second. She was not handsome; and her 
only attraction must have been her devotion 
to himself and his family. Her future con- 
duct, it is said, justified his good opinion ; 
and indeed he has commemorated her in his 
** Voyage to Lisbon,” as a woman ‘ who 
discharged all the offices becoming the female 
character —a faithful friend, an amiable 
companion, and a tender nurse.’’ The 
novelist lived too disorderly and precarious 
a life to have his social position much affected 
by an unequal marriage. If he associated 
with ladies it must have been at other peo- 
eet houses. The frequenters of his own 
odgings were likely to be male friends and 
literary confederates who loved the man, 
and admired his genius, and who would 
care little whether his maid handed them 
their tea as a servant, or made it for them 
as a wife. 

While the first Mrs. Fielding still sur- 
vived, her husband, to relieve their necessi- 
ties, took his early comedy of the ‘‘ Wedding- 
Day ” from his desk with an intention to 
revise it. The danger of his wife interrupted 
the task which he found himself, through 
grief, quite incapable of continuing, and the 
piece was performed, in February 1743, in 
its old imperfect condition. It had but a 
faint success, and he did not realize fifty 
nase by the venture. In the same year 

e brought out by subscription three vol- 
umes of ‘ Miscellanies.”” The members of 


his professsion were conspicuous in their 
urphy says that 


patronage of the work. 
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the bar were always his mapporser, and that 


many lawyers who rose to the first eminence 
were among his particular intimates. In 
relating the celebrated reply of Mr. Justice 
Burnet to the man who complained that he 
should be hanged for such a trifle as stealing 
a horse—‘‘ You are not to be hanged for 
stealing a horse, but you are to be hanged 
that horses may not be Fey an: 
designates the judge as his ‘ ever-honore 
and beloved friend.’? His manliness, his 
benevolence, his good humor, his literature, 
and his wit, endeared him to his associates 
in spite of vices which some among them 
must have reprobated, and in spite of im- 
bron which must have taxed their 
orbearance and generosity. Joseph War- 
ton testifies to the fascination of his society. 
‘‘T wish you had been with me last week,”’ 
he says in a letter to his brother in October 
1746, ‘‘ when I spent two evenings with 
Fielding and his sister, who wrote ‘ David 
Simple,’ and you may guess I was very well 
entertained. The lady, indeed, retired pret- 
ty soon, but Russell and I sat up with the 
poet till one or two in the ee and 
were inexpressibly diverted. I find he val- 
ues, as he justly may, ‘ Joseph Andrews’ 
above all his writings.’”’ ‘ Tom Jones” 
was yet to come. Not a single scene of this 
delightful drama of real life has been pre- 
served. All has perished with the actors ; 
and not one of his “ inexpressibly divert- 
ing ’’ flashes of merriment has made its way 
to us through the mists of time. When we 
reflect how much we have lost of wit, and 
wisdom, and learning, how much of the play 
of heart and intellect, we must acknowledge 
that the Boswells are almost as important as 
the Johnsons. There would, indeed, be lit- 
tle reason for regret if we were to receive 
Dr. Burney’s account of Fielding’s conversa- 
tion as its invariable characteristic — that it 
was coarse, and so tinctured with the rank 
weeds of Covent Garden that a few years 
later it would not have been tolerated im re- 
spectable society. But this was only one 
aspect of his mind, though an extremely dis- 
agreeable one. 

Warton in his letter calls him ‘the 
poet ;’’ but this was a title to which he 
could lay no claim. To swell his ‘‘ Miseel- 
lanies ’’ he inserted a number of verses, with 
the confession that it was a department of 
literature which he had very little culti- 
vated, and to which he made slight preten- 
sions. Many of the pieces were carly love- 
ditties—the productions, he said, of the 
heart rather than the head. One is not 
more perceptible in them than the other, for 
they areas tame in sentiment as they are 
clumsy in execution. He did not possess a 
single element of the poetic art. He has 
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neither sweetness nor strength, neither har- 
mony nor ideas. Swift at an earlier period 
had numbered him, in the ‘‘ Rhapsody on 
Poetry ’’ (1733), among the most wretched 
scribblers of the age. 


‘For instance, when you rashly think 
No rhymer can like Welsted sink, 
His merits balanced, you.shall find 
That Fielding leaves him far behind.”? 


‘‘The Laureate’ was afterwards put into 
the place of disgrace, and a note wasattached 
to the Dublin edition of Swift’s works, stat- 
ing that Fielding’s name had been maliciousl 
inserted, and that ‘‘ the supposed author 0: 
the ‘Rhapsody’ manifested a great esteem 
for his ingenious writings.” This only 
shows that Swift had changed his opinion of 
him ; but that opinion, when confined to his 
verses, was not unjust, and the Dean must 
have been endowed with more than mortal 
discernment to have detected the great novelr 
ist in the miserable poet. 

The prose of the ‘‘ Miscellanies,”’ though 
it cannot be ranked with the finest produe- 
tions of the author, was not in general 
unworthy of him. There is an excellent 
‘¢ Essay on Conversation,’’ the greater 
of which might more properly pe call 
essay on good manners, and which all the 
world might read with advantage. The 
object of it is to expose the common failings 
which men bring with them into company, 
and to show that the essence of wr | 
consists in the sinking every notion of 
in the desire to please others. A second 
dissertation, on the ‘‘ Knowledge of the 
Characters of Men,’’ professes to give rules, 
‘‘ the efficacy (I had almost said infallibility) 
of which I have myself experienced,” for 
distinguishing the real propensities of he 
sons in spite of the specious disguises they 
assume. The performance is below the 

romise. He might almost as well have 
d that he had discovered the philos- 
ophers’ stone as that he had found out 
substitute for Ithuriel’s spear. His direc- 
tions are not only inadequate to meet num- 
berless cases, but they have the usual fault 
of such attempts, that they are drawn from 
a partial experience. He who finds himself 
mistaken in a man is commonly far too has 
to infer that his outward symbols and his i 
disposition are invariably connected. It is 
obvious that if a few external indications 
were a certain guide to the thoughts of the 
heart, dissimulation would long ago have 
ceased to be a possible art. Every reader 
will probably be able to recall among his 
own acquaintances an exception to one or 
other of Fielding’s tests, but the treatise is 
not without the marks of his sagacity, and 
contains useful advice. ‘ 
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It was in the ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ that a 
_— the ‘‘ Journey from this World to the 

ext.’’ Fielding could not, without the 

st profanity, have borrowed his notions 

m the Christian religion. He properly 
confines himself to the fables of heathenism, 
adjusted to modern usage, and somewhat 
varied by his own invention. In the early 
and meempenalty the happiest portion of 
the work he makes the representation of 
what passes after death the vehicle to convey 
his notions of what passes upon earth. A few 
sentences culled from the chapter on ‘* The 
Proceedings of Judge Minos at the Gate of 
Elysium,”’ which is the best in the book, will 

ve an idea both of the execution and the 

ign : 

**T now got near enough to the gate to hear the 
several claims of those who endeavored to pass. 
The first, among other pretensions, set forth that 
he had been very liberal to an hospital; but Mi- 
nos answered, ‘ Ostentation,’ and repulsed him. 
The next spirit that came up declared that he 
had done neither good nor evil in the world; for 
that since his arrival at man’s estate he had 
spent his whole time in search of curiosities, and 

icularly in the study of butterflies, of which 
had collected an immense number. Minos 
made him no answer, but with great scorn 
pushed him back. He was succeeded by a spirit 
who told the judge that he believed his works 
would speak for him. ‘ What works?’ answered 
Minos. ‘ My dramatic works,’ replied the other, 
* which have done so much good in recommend- 
virtue and punishing vice.’ —*‘ Very well,’ 
said the judge; ‘if you please to stand by, the 
first person who passes the gate by your means 
shall carry you in with him; but if you will take 
my advice, I think, for expedition sake, you had 
better return and live another life upon earth.’ 
The bard grumbled at this, and replied that, 
besides his poetical works, he had done some 
other good things; for that he had once lent the 
whole profits of a benefit-night to a friend, and 
by that means had saved him and his family 
from destruction. Upon this the gate flew open, 
and Minos desired him to walk in, telling him, 
if he had mentioned this sae he might have 
spared the remembrance of his plays. The poet 
answered, he believed if Mines bod bead Ms 
works he would set a higher value upon them. 
He was then beginning to repeat, but Minos 
ed him forward, and turning his back to 

im applied himself to the next passenger. . . . 
With fear and trembling, he said he hoped Mi- 
nos would consider that though he had gone 
astray he had suffered for it; that it was neces- 
sity which drove him to the robbery of eighteen- 
ce which he had committed, and for which 
was hanged; that he had done some good ac- 
tions in his life; that he had supported an aged 
parent with his labor; that he had been a very 
tender husband and a kind father; and that he 
had ruined himself by giving bail for his friend. 
At which words the gate opened, and Minos bid 
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him enter, giving him a slap on the back as he 
passed by him.’’ 


The humor and satire of these passages are 
both in the manner of Addison ; bat. the 
portrait of the penitent purloiner of eighteen- 

nce, who gets an approving slap upon the 

ack for his benevolence, is characteristic of 
Fielding. In his own distresses he had wit- 
nessed much of the miseries of others, and 
knew that men with many excellent quali- 
ties were sometimes seduced by temptations 
into casual error. In the tenth chapter the 
author meets with Julian the Apostate, 
whom he supposes to have been condemned 
for his offences to live many successive lives 
upon earth in various capacities. From this 
pont the work degenerates. Julian relates 

is adventures in his several characters; and 
the scheme promised a satire upon the ten- 
dencies of the different nations, callings, and 
ages of the world; but the narrative is flat 
and pointless, —a medley of anachronisms, 
in which there is neither wit nor keeping, 
and from which the author suddenly brea. 
off, out of an apparent consciousness that it 
was a failure. Fielding was only in his ele- 
ment when describing the events and per- 
sonages of his own time. His good pictures 
are all drawn from the life. 

The third volume of the ‘‘ Miscellanies” 
is entirely occupied with ‘* Jonathan Wild.” 
He disclaimed the idea of giving a faithful 
history of the life of this notorious villain. 
‘« Roguery,”’ he said, ‘‘ and not a rogue, is 
the subject.”’ Nor was it vulgar roguery 
alone at which he aimed, but at mean and 
unworthy actions in every station, however 
dignified by speciousnames. In other words, 
under a narrative of the adventures of com- 
mon thieves, he meant to brand the general 
vices and follies of mankind. The notion 
was borrowed from the ‘* Beggar’s Opera ”’ ; 
but the manner is copied, though with no 
servile hand, from Swift’s ‘‘ Tale of a Tub.” 
Here is a specimen from the scene in New- 
gate, in which Roger Johnson, who levies 
taxes on the prisoners under the plea of as- 
sisting them in their defence, and who wears 
a silk nightgown, an embroidered waistcoat, 
and a velvet cap, as emblems of his su- 
premacy, is op by Wild. These two 
men were intended to represent the leaders 
of the political factions of England. Roger 
Johnson is Sir Robert Walpole, who was 
compelled to resign at the beginning of 1742; 
and Lord Wilmington, who succeeded him, 
seems to be pictured in Wild. The prigsare 
the placemen, whether in or out, and the 
debtors are the people : 


“« Newgate was divided into Mes on this 
occasion; the prigs on each side representing 
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their chief or great man to be the only person 
by whom the affairs of Newgate could be man- 
aged with safety andadvantage. The prigs had, 
indeed, very incompatible interests; for whereas 
the supporters of Johnson, who was in possession 
of the plunder of Newgate, were admitted to 
some share under their leader, so the abettors 
of Wild had, on his promotion, the same views 
of dividing some part of the spoil among them- 
selves. It is no wonder, therefore, they were 
both so warm on each side. What may seem 
more remarkable was, that the debtors, who 
were entirely unconcerned in the dispute, and 
who were the destined plunder of both parties, 
should interest themselves with the utmost vio- 
lence, some on behalf of Wild, and others in 
favor of Johnson. Sothatall Newgate resounded 
with Witp forever; Jonnson forever. And 
the poor debtors re-echoed the liberties of New- 
gate, which, in the cant language, signifies plun- 
der, as loudly as the thieves themselves. In 
short, such quarrels and animosities happened 
between them, that they seemed rather the people 
of two countries long at war with each other 
than the inhabitants of the same castle. Wild’s 
party at length prevailed, and he succeeded to 
the place and power of Johnson, whom he 
presently stripped of all his finery; but, when 
it was proposed that he should sell it, and divide 
the money for the good of the whole, he waived 
that notion, saying it was not yet time, that he 
should find a better opportunity; that the clothes 
wanted cleaning, with many other pretences; 
and within two days, to the surprise of many, he 
sppeared in them himself; for which he vouch- 
safed no other apology than that they fitted him 
much better than they did Johnson, and that 
they became him in a much more elegant manner. 
This behavior of Wild greatly incensed the debt- 
ors, particularly those by whose means he had 
been promoted. They grumbled extremely, and 
vented great indignation against Wild, who con- 
tinued to levy contributions among the prisoners, 
to apply the garnish to his own use, and to strut 
openly in the ornaments which he had stripped 
from Johnson. To speak sincerely, there was 
more bravado than real use or advantage in 
these trappings. As for the nightgown, its out- 
side, indeed, made a, glittering tinsel appearance, 
but it kept him not warm; nor could the finery 
of it do him much honor, since every one knew 
it did not Poety belong to him. As to the 
waistcoat, it fitted him very ill, being infinitely 
too big for him; and the cap was so heavy that 
it made his head ache.*? 


The incompetence of Lord Wilmington 
for his situation, which is thus happily ex- 
pressed in the concluding sentence, is note- 
rious to every reader of history, and not less 
80 that the pretended patriots who turned 
out Sir’Robert Walpole broke their promises, 
and disgusted their supporters. This ad- 
mirable satire, however, is for all ages; and 
the Newgate scene had been enacted many 
times before, and has been repeated many 
times since. But with numerous excellent 





, ** Jonathan Wild,” on the whole, 
is clumsy in the conception, and coarse in the 
details. Part is literal, part metaphorical ; 
some of the incidents are solely applicable to 
felons, and some have no significance except 
in their secondary sense. ‘This confusion of 
plan has involved the narrative in such per 
~~ that Sir Walter Scott has declared 

is inability to divine its drift. To preserve 
the consistency of a long allegorical satire, 
requires more thought and care than Field- 
ing could bestow. What is admirable was 
due to his genius; what is defective to his 
haste, with the exception of sundry repulsive. 
particulars, which were due, we fear, to an 
inherent grossness of taste. 

The loss of his wife rendered Fielding im 
capable for a time of intellectual exertion 
His first re-appearance as an authofwas in a 
preface to the second edition of the clever 
tale of ‘‘ David Simple,”’ by his sister Sarah, 
He denies the report that he was the writer 
of the work, protests that he has ceased to 
seek or desire literary fame, and wishes it to 
be understood that he has — to his pro- 
fession with such perfect diligence that he 
has no leisure for composition. Either the 
announcement failed to bring briefs, or, as 
Murphy intimates, he was prevented from 
holding them by recurring fits of gout. He 
shortly afterwards abandoned the idea of 
retaining even a subordinate position at the 
bar, and in November 1745, started a weekl 
periodical, called the ‘‘ True Patriot.’’ I 
was the business, he said, of every man, and 
especially of an author, to accommodate him- 
self to the fashion of the times; that, by 
neglecting this golden rule, Milton remained 
long in obscurity, and the world had nearly 
lost the best poem it has ever seen, while by 
adhering to it Tom Durfey and many others 

ained both money and credit. His pub- 
isher informed him that nothing was read 
except newspapers ; and, as the existing pro- 
ductions of the kind were the work of book- 
sellers’ journeymen, and every way contempt- 
ible, he hoped that a true patriot of no 
party, a gentleman and a scholar, would 
meet with support. Authorship in that age 
was often regarded more as a degradation 
than a distinction; and Fielding, who must 
frequently have suffered from the scorn of 
moneyed and titled ignorance, flings back 
the contempt, in his opening number, with 
werrthaererar: 2 sarcasm, when, speaking of 
persons being weak enough to be ashamed of 
writing, he adds, —‘* that is, of having more 
sense than their neighbors, or of communi- 
cating it to them.”’ 

What Murphy has republished of the 
‘True Patriot ”’ consists of brief essays on 
the topics of the day. The rebellion of 1745 
was in progress, and Fielding, a stout Hano- 
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verian, endeavored to infuse into the languid 
ard a spirit of active resistance to the 
tender. The author drew terrifying de- 
scriptions of the bloodshed, confiscations, and 
tyranny which would ensue from the success 
of the rising, and while the alarm lasted 
the paper sold. The extinction of the rebel- 
lion put an end to the ‘‘ True Patriot,” and 
at the close of 1747 he entered the field with 
@ new periodical, the ‘‘ Jacobite’s Journal,’ 
which was intended to complete the discom- 
fiture of the vanquished faction and rally 
his countrymen round the throne. But this, 
like its predecessor, had a brief existence. 
He was not adapted for periodical labor. 
The spirit of his essays was not sustained, 
and betray the old procrastination and its 
attendant haste which beset him in the days 
when he@rrote for the stage. 
Every scheme failing, and poverty still 
omer him, he was fain to accept, in 
mber 1748, what was then considered 
the srqueding office of a Bow-street magis- 
trate. This functionary was paid by fees, 
and was called ‘‘a trading justice.’’ The 
enemies of Fielding accused him of the cus- 
tomary venality, but he himself has left a 
solemn declaration that by composing instead 
of inflaming the quarrels of porters and 
beggars, and by refusing to take a shilling 
froma man who would not have had another 
left, he had reduced five hundred pounds a 
year of the “dirtiest money ’’ upon earth 
to little more than three hundred, and of 
this a considerable portion was the perquisite 
of his clerk. He had, however, in addition 
to his magisterial emoluments, a pension 
from the Government. An anecdote, re- 
lated by Horace Walpole in a letter of May 
18th, 1749, gives us a glimpse of him in his 
new quarters : 


**Rigby and Peter Bathurst, t’ other night, 
carried a servant of the latter, who had at- 
tempted to shoot him, before Fielding, who to 
all his other vocations has, by the grace of Mr. 
Lyttleton, added that of Middlesex Justice. He 
sent them word he was at supper: they must 
come next morning. They did not understand 
that freedom, and ran up, where they found 
him banqueting with a blind man, a woman of 
the town, and three Irishmen, on some cold 
mutton and a bone of ham, both in one dish, 
and the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred, nor 
asked them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him so 
often come to beg a guinea of Sir C. Williams, 
and Bathurst, at whose father’s he had lived for 
victuals, understood that dignity as little, and 
oe themselves chairs; on which he civil- 


Walpole habitually colored his stories, be- 
lieving, like many who are ambitious of wit, 
that point is a quality more important than 
truth. In the present instance the distor- 
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tions may be due to the ignorance of his 
informants. Mrs. Fielding, who, as she was 
not born a lady, had probably not the ap- 
ce of one, was, we may be confident, 
the equivocal-looking female, when we con- 
sider that the scene of the supper was at her 
own house. The blind man, as Sir Walter 
Scott had suggested, was her husband’s half- 
rother, who assisted him in his office and 
nally succeeded him. The Irishmen, it is 
likely, were needy brethren of the quill, who 
had claims on the novelist’s gratitude and 
compassion. In these comparatively pros- 
perous days, when he had an income of four 
or five hundred a year, ‘‘he knew,’’ says 
Murphy, “no use of money, but to keep his 
table open to those who had been his friends 
when young, and had impaired their own 
fortunes.’’ His want of courtesy to Rigby 
and Bathurst, Mr. Lawrence justly imputes 
to resentment at their impertinence in fore- 
ing their way into his private Syphon 
The sluttishness of his supper-table may be 
true enough. His precarious mode of exist- 
ence had not been favorable to the elegancies 
of life, and the habits learnt in prolonged 
mye may have been retained when he 
ad newly arrived at a competence. The 
borrowing of guineas may be considered as 
confirmed by Murphy, who admits that in 
his necessities he would sometimes depart 
from delicacy; but in all these cases, adds 
the biographer, his friends were aware how 
his own fealings reprimanded him. No one 
can censure harehty a man who battled so 
bravely with difficulties, who underwent such 
toil, and who in the midst of penury pro- 
duced such wonderful works ; but neither is 
it possible to restrain a wish that he had 
drunk a few bottles less of claret, maintained 
his independence, and not been compelled 
to hold out his hat to acquaintances, who 
remembered the beggar and forgot the genius. 
‘* Men,”’ he said, and he was an example of 
its truth, ‘* do not become rich Wy what the 
get, but by what they keep.”” Not only di 
is indulgences empty his pocket, they pre- 
vented him from retilling it. They broke in 
upon his industry, threw discredit upon his 
character, and deprived him of promotion 
and employment. Generosity itself loses 
much of its virtue when he who gives one 
day is reduced to borrow the next. It is re- 
lated of him that, being pressed by the tax- 
gatherer, he prevailed on his bookseller to 
advance the amount. Returning, he met an 
old college intimate, whose needs were 
urgent, and bestowed every sixpence on him. 
When he reached home, he was told that 
the collector had been twice in his absence. 
‘« Friendship,’’ said he, ‘‘ has called for the 
money and had it; let the collector call 
again.’’ These are the traits of a noble 
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heart ; but it would have been nobler still 
if he had not too often begged with one 
hand what he scattered with the other. 

In the same letter in which Horace Wal- 
pole relates the visit of Rigby and Bathurst 
to Fielding, he mentions that Millar, the 
bookseller, in consequence of the enormous 
sale of ‘‘ Tom Jones,” had generously given 
the author £100 in addition to the £600 
agreed on. This famous novel was published 
in February 1749, and on the 28th of the 
month a notice appeared in the ‘ General 
Advertiser”’ that, it being jmpossible to bind 
sets fast enough to answer the demand, those 
who pleased might have them in blue paper, 
or boards. It is a mistake to suppose that 
there is anything segue in the eagerness 
with which particular works have been re- 
ceived in the present day. Our forefathers, 
by comparison a small population, and upon 
the whole less edeatial, supplied fewer 
readers ; but those who did read had tastes 
and faculties as keen as our own, and works 
as worthy to rouse their admiration. The 
copies sold were not so numerous, but the 
excitement within the circle of buyers was 
full as intense. Lady Bradshaigh, who cor- 
responded with Richardson under the as- 
sumed name of Mrs. Belfour, tells him in 
October that the young ladies were charmed 
with Fielding’s hero; that she had been in 
company with several, each of whom called 
her lover Tom Jones; that she had a letter 
from one lamenting the loss of her Tom, and 
from another rejoicing at her — in 
his company. In like manner the gentle- 
men hai their Sophias, and a friend who 
insisted upon showing his, produced a mastiff 
puppy. Tt would appear, however, from the 
same authority, that Sophia was thought 
a trifling and insipid character. There can 
be no stronger evidence of the extreme 
popularity of the book than this immediate 
conversion of its names into household 
words, 

The favor with which ‘‘ Tom Jones”? was 
received by the ladies would seem to bear 
out the assertion of Fielding that he had in- 
troduced nothing ‘‘ which could offend even 
the chastest eye.”? This sounds wonderful 
in our generation, and we should suspect 
that the habits he had contracted and the 
company he had kept must have blunted his 
perceptions, if there was not the strongest 
evidence of the extent to which the good 
people of that time were wont to carry their 
toleration. Proofs might be adduced by the 
hundred of the fact; but there is none so 
striking and so lively as that which is given 
in a letter of Walter Scott : 


**A grand-aunt of my own, Mrs, Keith of 
Ravelstone, lived with unabated vigor of in- 
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tellect. to a very advanced age. One day she 
asked me, when we happened to be alone to- 
gether, whether I had ever seen Mrs. Behn’s 
novels? I confessed the charge. Whether [ 
could get her a sight of them? I said, with 
some hesitation, I believed I could ; but that I 
did not think she would like either the manners 
or the language, which approached too near 
that of Charles II.’s time to be quite = 
reading. ‘ Nevertheless,’ said the good old Ys 
‘I remember them being so much admired, and 
being so much interested in them myself, that 
I wish to look at them again.’ To hear was to 
obey. So I sent ‘Mrs. Aphra Behn,’ curiously 
sealed up, with ‘private and confidential’ on 
the packet, to my gay old grand-aunt. The 
next time I saw her afterwards she gave me 
back ‘ Aphra,’ properly wrapped up, with near- 
ly these words: ‘Take back your bonny Mrs. 
Behn, and, if you will take my advice, put her 
in the fire, for I found it impossible to get 
through the very first novel. But is it not,’ she 
said, ‘a very odd thing that I, an old woman of 
eighty and upwards, sitting alone, feel myself 
ashamed to read a book which, sixty years ago, 
I have heard read aloud for the amusement of 
large circles, consisting of the first and most 
creditable society in London?’ ”’ 


Hannah More, to be sure, relates that the 
only occasion on which Johnson was an 
with her was when she alluded to a 
in ‘Tom Jones.’”’ He told her he jams, 
knew a more corrupt work, that he was 
shocked to hear her quote it, and was sorry 
she had read it. But this was at a later 
period, and refers more to the moral than te 
the language and incidents of the book. 
Johnson, too, was blindly prejudiced oquina® 
Fielding, to a degree which would almost 
lead to the suspicion that he had a personah 
animosity to him. In common with nearly 
everybody, he vehemently commended the 
virtuous tendency of ‘‘ Pamela ”’ and ‘‘ Clar- 
issa,’”’ which, if they are less coarse than 
‘¢Tom Jones,’’ are also much less decorous, 
Indeed, there can be no more conclusive de- 
monstration of the latitude allowed by the 
age, than that these famous productions 
should not merely have been suffered for the 
entertainment they afforded, which would 
have been nothing surprising, but that the 
should have been considered a sort of “‘ Whole 
Duty of Woman,’”’—a glass in which youn 
ladies might learn to dress their minds wi 
the greatest advantage. ° 

Amid the general applause of ‘Tom 
Jones,’’ malice, envy, and hatred, in the 
person of Richardson, affected to regard it 
with scorn and disgust. He professed him- 
self unable to read it through, and could not 
conceal his mortification when Lady Brads- 
haigh commended it and advised him to re- 
sume it. With that modesty which distin- 
guished him, he wrote, in January 1751, to 
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M. Defreval, a Frenchman, that ‘he had 


the pleasure of telling him, without any mia- 
ture of vanity, that ‘ Clarissa’ continued 
rising in reputation,’’ and he had the pleas- 
are of adding in the same letter, — “‘ thé run 
of ‘ Tom Jones’ is over, even with us.’’ No 
one, in fact, who valued his favor, would 
have presumed bal a the poem in his 
presence except for the purpose of abusing it. 
Fielding a stated that his t a 
was ‘‘ the labor of some years of his life.’’ 
It bears the internal evidence of long medi- 
tation. Genius might have thrown off the 
characters in haste ; but it was beyond hu- 
man capacity to have extemporized a plot 
which stands alone in the world for the 
enormous number of incidents which are 
brought into it, and all of which are per- 
tinent to the story. No one who does not 
read it with this view can conceive the art 
with which it is put together. It is an elab, 
orate and complex mosaic, in which an infin 
ity of pieces curiously dovetailed result in 
& perfect pattern, and in which nothing could 
be taken away or displaced without injury to 
the whole. Workmanship like this requires 
time as well as skill, and that Fielding should 
have expended upon it such excessive pains 
is one of the most curious and instructive 
facts in his life. There was an interyal of 
seven years between the publication of ‘ Jo- 
geph Andrews ”’ and the publication of ‘‘ Tom 
Jones.’’ In that dreary interval poverty 
had seldom left his door. He had the strong- 
est temptation to follow up his success, and 
t forth novel after novel, as a little while 
re he had crowded play upon play. But 

he knew he was a genius ; he had discovered 
the direction in which that genius lay, and 
stronger than the pinchings of want and the 
cravings of pleasure was the love of glory, 
and thedesire to build up a monument which 
should be worthy of his powers. Whatever 
was the pressure, he met it with the hasty 
éffusion of the minute, and would not send 
his incomparable design rough-hewn into the 
world. Hekept it by him till ithad received 
the nicest touches of the chisel, and it was 
published at last when he was easy in his 
circumstances. Such instances of patient 
gelf-denial are rare in literary history, and 
what we should least of all have ted in 
the careless, festive, spendthrift, and impov- 
erished Fielding. How distinct was the in- 
tention with which he worked, and how 
strong the expectation of the result, appears 
‘from his invocation to Fame in the introduc- 


tion to one of the books into which the novel 
was divided. ‘‘Do thou fill my ravished 
fancy with the hopes of charming ages yet 
to come. Teach me not only to foresee, but 
to enjoy, nay, even to feed on future praise. 
Comfort me by a solemn assurance that, 








when the little parlor in which I sit at this 
instant shall be reduced to a worse furnished 
box, I shall be read with honor by those who 
never knew nor saw me, and whom [ shall 
neither know nor see.’’ Nay, in the invoca- 
tion to Wealth, which follows, he seems to 
anticipate that the reputation of his work 
will be the best legacy he can leave to his 
children. ‘* Come thou, and if I am too 
tasteless of thy valuable treasures, warm my 
heart with the transporting thought of con- 
veying them toothers. Tell me, that through 
thy nm the naw babes whose inno- 
cent play hath often been interrupted by my 
labors, may one time be amply rewarded for 
them.’? He worked, in short, in the same 
spirit which actuated Sir Christopher Wren, 
when he said that ‘‘ he built for eternity.” 

*¢ Tom Jones ’’ was dedicated to Mr., after- 
wards Lord Lyttleton, who was a school-fel- 
low of the author, and remained through life 
his steady friend. Fielding says that it was 
he who suggested the book, but this, however 
true, wasa hollow compliment. A distressed 
writer who had produced one successful work 
needed neither a ghost nor Mr. Lyttleton to 
advise him to attempt another. But his 
8 in conjunction with the Duke of 

ord, had done him the more essential 

service of supplying him with funds. To 
Lyttleton, he confesses, ‘‘ he partly owed his 
existence during a great portion of the time 
he was employed in composing it,’’ and he 
— of the ‘‘ princely benefactions”’ of 
the Duke, to whom Lyttleton had recom- 
mended him. There was a third person who 
had largely assisted him—the ‘‘ humble 
Allen ”’ of _ From him and Lyttleton 
he states that he had copied the portrait of 
Allworthy, whose name was meant for an 
epitome of the characters of these benevolent 
friends. Many of the allusions to Allen are 

lpable, as when he says, ‘‘ that though 
Allworth had missed the advan of a 
learned education, he had so well profited by 
a vigorous though late application to letters, 
and by much conversation with men of emi- 
nence, that he was himself a very competent 
judge in most kinds of literature.’ This 
was nothing more than the truth ; but when 
Warburton once, at Allen’s table, broke out 
into a panegyric upon some observation of 
their host, and remarked that, in spite of this 
want ofa ‘‘ learned education,’’ he ex 
himself better than any of them, Fielding 
whi to his neighbor, Dr. Harington, 
then a mere youth, ‘* Harkee to that syco- 
phantic dog!’’ In his distribution, however, 
of compliments, he did not forget the husband 
of his benefactor’s niece, and of Learn- 
ing ‘‘ to give him a while that key to all her 
treasures which she had entrusted to her 
Warburton.”’ 























Ki had secured his fame. In his 
next/novel he may have thought — of 
t. Notwithstanding his ill health and 
is magisterial duties, ‘‘ Amelia ’’ was com- 
pleted on December 2, 1751, less than three 
ears after the publication of «Tom Jones.” 
ijlar, as Sir Nathaniel Wraxall was in- 
formed by Alderman Cadell, his successor, 
bonght the copyright for £800. He got Sir 
Andrew Mitchell to read the manuscript, 
who — it to be good, but inferior to 
its‘predecessor. Millar, fearing he might be 
a loser, told the trade at ,his next sale that 
most of the copies were bespoke, and all 
were eager in consequence to put down their 
names. Sir Walter Scott gives a similar ac- 
court, with ny 7) ay variation, that the 
copyright cost £1000, and that Millar’s an- 
nouncement to his brother booksellers was, 
that the expected competition for the work 
revented him from allowing them the usual 
Sesvant. The fame of “Tom Jones”’ 
would be enough of itself to account for the 
demand. For once Fielding succeeded in 
— the frown on Dr. Johnson’s brow. 
He the book through without stopping, 
and pronounced Amelia the most pleasing 
heroine in romance. Mr. Thackeray con- 
firms the verdict, and calls her ‘‘ the most 
charming character in English fiction.”’ The 
fastidious Richardson thought both Amelia 
and her husband “ wretchedly low and 
dirty,’’ and, not caring what became of 
them, could not advance beyond the first 
volume. To him the most pleasing heroine 
in romance was Clarissa. The public itself 
was disappointed. ‘‘ That vile broken nose, 
never cured, ruined,’’ said Dr. Johnson, 
“the sale of perhaps the only book, which 
being published betimes one morning, a new 
edition was called for before night.’’ Field- 
ing fastened this blemish upon his heroine, 
because his wife had met with a similar ac- 
cident before they married, and his new novel 
was intended for an offering to her mem- 
ory. There is a stage in grief when most 
men find a melancholy pleasure in speakin 
of the virtues of those they have lost, 
we are not surprised to find him expressing a 
wish in ‘‘ Tom Jones,”’ that ‘‘ the tender maid 
whose grandmother was yet unborn, might 
send forth from her heaving breast the sym- 
= sigh, when she read, under the 
ctitious name of Sophia, the real worth 
which once existed in his Charlotte ;’’ but it 
is one of the mysteries of the mind that he 
could bring his memory to recall, and his 
hand to trace, the succession of sorrows his 
vices had inflicted on her — the long train 
of domestic trials to which she was subjected 
though his dissolute habits. He doubtless 
desired to show how she shone under her 
multiplied distresses, b it it is a wonder that 
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his heart did not burst in the effort. There 


was little or no eee in the story. 
Richardson says that Fielding’s deocrightcle 
of brawls, prisons, and sponging-houses, 
were drawn from personal experience, and 
we learn through a less hostile witness — 
Lady Mary Wortley — that the vicissitudes 
of his married time included all the evils of 
the scholar’s life, — 


“ Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the goal,’>— 


and that the health of his wife was under- 
mined by their harassing existence. 

In January 1752, Fielding commenced 
another periodical oa e ‘Covent 
Garden Journal ’’—which was published 
twice a-week, and lasted just a twelvemonth. 
He began by declaring war against the 
swarm of needy writers with whom he had 
long been a favorite topic of abuse. They 
were not backward to return the blow, and 
he was soon involved in an exchange of bad 
— and scurrilous mer rg with Sir John 

ill. In many parts of his writings Field- 
ing speaks of envy as the most pernicious 
and pervading of passions. He seems to 
have suffered largely from it, and the provo- 
cation he had received may have incited him 
to take revenge. Retaliation, seldom politic, 
is humiliating unless its success is signal. 
Gulliver is an object of dignity while he dis- 
dains the peltings of a mob of Lilliputians, 
but if he turns to attack them and is thrown 
himself into the mire, he is di by the 
attempt. This was pretty much the fate of 
Fielding in his contest with Hill. The 
author of the ‘‘ Adventures of George Ed- 
wards, a Creole,’ proved himself a keener 
controversialist than the author of ‘“ Tom 
Jones.’’ Some of the future papers in the 
“Covent Garden Journal are interesting 
for their allusions to the u of thane 
and because they contain the opinions 0: 
Fielding, but few are marked by talent and 
not one by genius. He was a seéond-rate 
essayist at the best. 

The law all this time engaged a consider- 
able share of his attention. as elected 
by the Magistrates, in May 1749, chairman 
of the Middlesex Sessions. He publis 
shortly afterwards a to the Gra 
Jury, and shows him extremely zealous 

inst practices in some of which he had 
, and was himself an exam- 


greatly indul 

ple of their ill eff In751 he put forth 
an essay on the ‘‘ Causes of the late Increase 
of Robberies, with Proposals for Remedying 
the Evil; ’’ in 1752, a warning admonition, 
entitled ‘‘ Examples of the Interposition of 
Providence in the Detection of Murder ;’’ in 
1753, a ** Proposal for making an effectual 
Provision for the Poor,” in which he partly 
anticipates the present system ; and in the 
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same year a pamphlet on the case of the 
notorious Elizabeth Canning, whose cause 
he espoused. But the inevitable hour was 
now at hand when legal and literary exer- 
tions were alike to cease. His latest services 
in his official capacity are recorded in his 
own affecting narrative. His shattered con- 
stitution continued daily to decline, and he 
was about to proceed to Bath in August 1752, 
when he was desired by the Duke of New- 
castle to suggest a plan for putting an end to 
the depredations committed nightly in the 
streets. With a few hundred pounds he 
bribed informers, and dispersed the gangs. 
While thus employed, his disorders increased 
upon him, and three diseases — jaundice, 
dropsy, and asthma— were contending for 

ion of a body already wasted to a 
shadow. He held on notwithstanding, till 
success crowned his efforts, for he had noth- 
ing to leave his family, and hoped to estab- 
ish a claim on the Government which 
might secure them a moderate provision at 
his death. 

Deriving no permanent benefit from medi- 
cities, he was advised to try a warmer cli- 
mate, and fixed upon Lisbon. The last lines 
of his narrative of the ‘‘ Voyage’’ to that 
place, from which he was never to return, 
were traced within two months of his linger- 
ing death, and nowhere shall we find so lively 
and authentic a portrait of the man. Day 
by day he recorded the trifling incidents 
which occurred and the feelings they pro- 
duced in him. Disease, which subdued his 
qualities, could not destroy them. As his 
worn-out body was still the image of his 
former self, so his mind exhibited in fainter 
pulses its old propensities. The occasion 
which led him to commence his journal was 
an example of the fact. His wife, when on 

he vessel which conveyed them, en- 
agonies from toothache. She fell 
asleep, and the pause in her sufferings raised 
his spirits. ‘‘ But, unfortunately for me,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ I was left in a disposition of en- 
joying an agreeable hour without the assist- 
ance of a pp ranion, which has always ap- 
red to m@ necessary to such enjoyment.”’ 
res spoke the ion which ot easvied 

im times out of number to coffee-houses 
and taverns. Soliity, meditative happiness 
was unknown tohim. It must come reflected 
back from the human countenance. Shut 
up with half-a-dozen , of whom part 
were sick and the remainder deaf or stupid, 
he. had no resource except in his pen, and he 
unwillingly took it up to escape the more 
intolerable evil of total stagnation. It is 
curious to observe how the black Care he 
su se he had left on shore, embarked 

him ih the vessel. No longer desirous 
to write for fame, or reduced to write for 
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bread, he was still compelled to write for 
want of company. \ 


On this day (June 26, 1754),” go \ the 
Journal commences, ‘‘ the most melancholy sun 
I had ever beheld arose, and found me awake at 
my house at Fordbrook. By the light of this 
sun I was, in my own opinion, last to behvld 
and take leave of some of those creatures ‘on 
whom I doted with a mother-like fondness, 
guided by nature and passion, and uncured and 
unhardened by all the doctrines of that philo- 
sophical school where I had learned to bear pains 
and to despise death. In this situation, ag I 
could not conquer Nature, I submitted entirely 
to her, and she made as great a fool of me as 
she had ever done of any woman whatsoever; 
under pretence of giving me leave to enjoy. she 
drew me in to suffer, the company of my fittle 
ones during eight hours; and I doubt whether 
in that time I did not undergo more than in all 
my distemper.”’ 


There gain, in this pathetic passage, 
spoke another undying passion of the tender 
heart of Henry Fiéiding. 

His dropsy had made such progress that 
he repeatedly required to be tapped; his 
countenance was so ghastly that pregnant 
women avoided the sight of him ; he was so 
lame and weak as to be unable to walk, he 
had even to be drawn up from the cabin to 
the deck ; and when he was carried, on em- 
barking, to the ship, the sailors and water- 
men assailed him with inhuman jests on his 
appearance. A storm arose at sea ‘‘ which 
would have given no small alarm to a man 
who had either not learned what it is to 
die, or known what it is to be miserable.’’ 
Fielding was not only calm for himself; he 
reflected with complacency that the wife and 
daughter whom he must aay leave with- 
out a protector would be placed beyond the 
need of one ; yet he who had penned these 
touching sentiments, who suffered so much 
in body from disease, and in mind for his 
family, did not disdain to snatch at any of 
those creature comforts which he could con- 
trive to reach. He is in his Lisbon Journal 
the same person of whom Lady Mary Wort- 
ley wrote —‘‘ His happy constitution, even 
m Sy he had, with great pains, half demol- 
ished it, made him forget everything when 
he was before a venison pasty, or over a flask 
of Champagne, and I am persuaded he has 
known more happy moments than any prince 
upon earth. His natural spirits gave him 
rapture with his cook-maid and cheerfulness 
when he was starving ina garret.’’ Dinners 
are ‘* good cheer” to him, in its literal 
sense. Fortune sent him a buck, and his 
favorite venison ty comes, to aid his 
‘‘large hamper of wine.’’ When they are 


wind-bound off Ryde they get finer fish than 
‘* those which adorn a city feast,’’ and this 
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afflicted, dying, but never despondent man, 
talks of ‘‘ completing the best, the pleasant- 
est, and the merriest meal, with more appe- 
tite and more festivity than was ever seen in 
an entertainment at White’s.’”’ Nor is he 
affected only by sensual joys. Every beauty 
of nature baie him with delight. The sea 
has a peculiar charm for him; he thinks 
nothing on land can equal it, and a fleet of 
ships he esteems the noblest object of human 
art. They are becalmed one beautiful even- 
ing as they draw near to Lisbon, and he is 
hoisted upon deck to luxuriate in the scene. 


** Not a single cloud presented itself to our 
view, and the sun himself was the only object 
which engrossed our whole attention. He did 
indeed set with a majesty which is incapable of 
description; and, while the horizon was yet 
blazing with his glory, our eyes were called off 
tothe opposite part to survey the moon, which 
was then at full, and which in rising presented 
us with the second object that this world hath 
offered to our vision. Compared to these, the 
pageantry of theatres or splendor of courts are 
sights almost below the regard of children.’’ 


There is not much in his ndvels which re- 
veals this part of his sensibilities, and we 
should not have expected it from one who 
had long revelled with the intensest satisfac- 
tion in the dissipations of the metropolis — 
who had never failed to find raptures amid 
the fumes of tobacco, which he chewed as 
well as smoked, the jingling of glasses, and 
the noisy chorus of excited voices. His ver- 
satile emotions answered to every call of 
pleasure, aftimal or mental, and wherever he 
was, he sunned himself in the ray which was 
shining at the hour, and, fixing all his atten- 
tion upon the genial influence, enjoyed it in 
spite of the surrounding shadows. 

His delight in the exhibition of character 
is everywhere conspicuous in his narrative 
of the voyage. He discriminates peculiari- 
ties with the sagacity of the novelist, ‘and 
describes them with a novelist’s art. When 
he expected to be drowned, his sole regret 
was that the world would lose his sketch of 
a military coxcomb of the very silliest order, 
who came on board at Portsmouth to visit 
his uncle, the captain of the ship, and who 
in his wisdom had that particular hatred of 
fools that he could not tolerate their com- 
pany, and would never be seen with two or 
three officers of his regiment whose misfortune 
it was to belong to that unhappy family. 
The captain himself was a curious mixture 
of kindness and bluster, of good-temper and 
self-importance. When a Kitten fell over- 
board he had the ship put about to save it, 
and when the same animal was afterwards 
suffocated in a feather-bed, his lamentations 
resembled an Irish howl. Geing one day to 
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dine on board another vessel, he ordered a 
sailor to pack a quantity of small beer in the 
cabin, which Fielding resisting, because the 
intrusion was inconvenient to him at the 
moment, the man took boat, and went to 
complain to his master. Back camé the cap- 
tain, foaming with rage, and vomiting forth 
oaths. His insolence and abuse grew toa 
height which made ‘Fielding resolve to quit 
the ship. He sent for a boy to convey him 
on shore, and muttered the word law. At 
that ominous sound, a hero who had braved 
the roar of cannon (for he had once com- 
manded a privateer) tumbled on his knees 
and implored for mercy. In their later con- 
fidences he confessed to Fielding that ‘ he 
feared that with which he had been threat- 
ened more than any rock or quick-sand.”’ 
Neither the captain himself nor anybody on 
board appears to have had the remotest sus- 
picion how precious was the freight they car- 
ried. Genius is appreciated most heartily 
by those who make the nearest approaches 
to it, and these people were so far removed 
from the least participation of the talents 
which elevated reir great companion, that 
ae | were lost to them in the distance. 

rom the time that Fielding set foot on 
shore we hear no more of him until we are 
told that he expired on the 8th of October, 
1754, in the forty-eighth year of his age. It 
may be conjectured from all which preceded, 
that, while sense remained, the last spark of 
life continued to shine brightly, and to assert 
its predominance over the pain and feeble- 
ness which oppressed him, as though that 
final flicker had been the entire man. Nor 
did he want, we may venture to hope, the 
consolations of religion, for even while his 
conduct was dissolute his faith continued 
firm. One of the latest works he planned 
was a refutation of the posthumous and infi- 
del philosophy of Lord Bolingbroke, and he 
had been at the pains of making numerous 
extracts for the purpose from the writings of 
the Fathers and other eminent divines. He 
is buried in the English cemetery at Lisbon, 
where a new tomb was erected to him in 1830, 
with the’ inscription : 


Henricus Fre.pine, 
Lucer Britannia Gremio Non Datum 
Fovere Natu. 


He left four children, and Allen not only 
made their uncle an annual allowance to as- 
sist in defraying the expenses of their educa- 
tion, but on his own death, ten years after- 
wards, bequeathed the mother and the three 
survivors a hundred pounds apiece. 

Fielding was over six feet high ; and his 
frame, before he was reduced by illness, cor- 
responded with his height. No portrait of him 
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was taken during his life, but. when he was 
dead his friend , to whom he had 
often promised to sit, endeavored to draw 
his features from memory. He failed till he 
was shown a profile which a lady had cut in 
paper, when he made what Murphy terms 
“an excellent drawing, that Is to all 
who have seen the original a corresponding 
image of the man.’’ The features are strong! 
marked, the nose extremely long and aqui- 
line, the under-lip and chin unusually prom- 
inent, the lower portion of the forehead pro- 
jecting, and the eyes expressive of a scrutin- 
izing acuteness. 

*T cannot,”’ says Mr. Thackeray, “‘ offer 
or hope to make a hero of Harry Fielding. 
Why not show him as he is, not robed in a 
marble and draped and polished in an 
heroic attitude, but with inked ruffles, and 
elaret-stains on his tarnished laced coat, and 
on his manly face the marks of good fellow- 
ship, of illness, of kindness, of care, and 
wine? Stained as you see him, and worn 
by care and dissipation, that man retains 
some of the most ious and splendid 
human qualities and endowments.” What 
the ill and the ualities were Fieldin 
has told himself, in his “ Journey from th 
World to the Next.” “The judge then ad- 
dressed himself to me, who little expected 
to pass this fiery trial. 1 confessed I had 
indulged myself very freely with Wine and 
women in my youth, but had never done an 
injury to any man living, nor avoided an 
ag of doing ; that I pretended 
to very little virtue more ees phi- 
lanthropy and private friendship. I was 

ing, when Minos bid me enter the 

te, and not indulge myself with trumpet- 
forth my virtues.” The last stroke of 
humor is delightful, but there is perceptible 
in this , what his other writings 
equally indicate, a disposition to look len- 
fently upon the vices which were his bane, 
There is no need to take him for a text, and 
deduce a moral from his life. No one can 
have contemplated his shattered constitution, 
his broken fortunes, his ignoble shifts, his 
loss of dignity and respect, and not feel that 
the facts themselves preach far more power- 
fully than any homily which could be raised 
upon them. Without adducing his better 
propensities to palliate his worse, which, 
indeed, admit of no palliation, we may yet 
dwell with satisfaction upon his manly en- 
durance, his brave self-reliance, his per- 
petual cheerfulness, his tender heart, and 
that instinctive benevolence which could not 
bes by Allen himself. If one thing 
more than another could show the evil of the 
indulgences he practised, it would be to see 
how low they could sink a man in whom so 
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much of goodness and of greatness had met 
ped 


Walter Scott considered that of all the 
works of imagination to which English 
ius had given birth, the writings of 
ielding were most exclusively her own. Not 
only did he pronounce them incapable‘ of 
translation, but he doubted whether they 
could be thoroughly relished by Irishmen or 
Scotchmen who were not familiar with our 
country. Foreigners in consequence have 
little appreciation of them. Voltaire said 
there was nothing ble in ‘Tom Jones ”’ 
except the character of a barber. This wre 
of reproducing national traits is a won 
eyed Fieldi 3 os a = tastes 
and habits, in their an 
in the inna dabees the ed 
peculiarities of their time and country. But 
they are something more than national : th 
are individual also; each is distinguish 
with surprising skill from the other; it is 
not only Englishmen that you meet, but the 
particular Englishman, Mr. Abraham Adams 
or Mr. Thomas Jones. This is an art which. 
when carried to perfection, is one of the 
rarest gifts of the writers of fiction. It 1 
easy to mark the personages by caricaturing 
them; it is comparatively easy to exhibit 
ions and feelings in abstract nakedness ; 
ut to show common propensities in connec- 
tion with the identical, unvarnished adjuncts 
which are peculiar to the individual, is as 
difficult to accomplish as it is delightful tc 
contemplate. In this power Fielding hae 
never been su y any dramatist or 
novelist in any age or nation, and hence it is 
that, as Mr. Thackeray has said, ‘* we believe 
in his people,” and think and talk of them 
as though they were real existences. But 
there is a higher point still. Oharacters 
may be faithful in all their parts and may 
be distinguished from each other, but they 
may still be the characters of commonplace 
ople. The grades are infinite, and those 
Aetineations are at the top of the scale which 
represent beings who are at once natural 
and unique. Such are Falstaff, and Don 
Quixote, and Uncle Toby. Such are Par- 
son Adams, Squire Western, and Partridge. 
They are yey an original and thoroug iy 
human. They have the raciness and zest 
perfect novelty, and, while they ise by 
their singularity, they delight by their truth, 
In none of these cases can we imagine that 
the characters would have been drawn at all 
if they had been left pace meg A the 
identical persons to whom we are indebted 
for them. No one can 5 a that if 
Cervantes had not created ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ 


any subsequent author would have hit on the 
conception, or that Uncle Toby would have 
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existed if Sterne had died before ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy’’ was written, This is one of the 
tests of originality, and nothing can be more 
striking than its application to Fielding. 
He is confessedly the earliest novelist who 
drew from ish life; he had the entire 
field before him —] which So wy and, 
rejecting everything common » he gave 
us Series which are exclusively his Ton 
and which but for him would have remained 
unportrayed to the end of time. It cannot 
be said of him what has been said of Homer 
— that he is the greatest of poets because he 
was the first— that he had the world of 
images from which to select, and is rich be 
cause he enjoyed a monopoly. No future 
novelist was much the poorer for the appro- 

iations of Fielding. Parson Adams and 
Riuire Western, and a score or two more of 
the minor characters in his stories, would 
have been dead to literature unless they had 
survived in his page. Amid this crowd of 

TSO there are no faint and shadowy 
outlines. The distinctness with which his 

e are conceived, and the vividness with 
which they are delineated, could not be sur- 
passed. They absolutely live before our eyes, 
and no squire or m of any parish in 
England could be better known by the par- 
ishioners than Parson Adams and Squire 
Western to the readers of ‘‘ Joseph Andrews ””’ 
and ‘‘ Tom Jones.”’ 

Dr. Johnson objected that it was low life 
which Fielding described. For this.he him- 
self has given the reasons. Comedy, hesaid, 
was his province, and the lower stations 
afforded the great variety of humorous char- 
acters. Artificial manners, which concealed 
the real disposition, together with a monoto- 
nous round of formal entertainments, pro- 
duced in high life a smooth insipidity un- 
suited to his purpose. Of pathos he has not 
much; and it is truly remarked by Murphy 
that when he displayed it, ‘* he operates more 
by force of situation than by tenderness of 
sentiment.”’ But in his own sphere, which 
is the rarest, the most difficult, and the most 
fascinating, he is rich to prodigality. The 
exuberant humor runs on in an unfailin 
current, fresh and sparkling to the end. i 
mere series pK acing we adventures, though 
he does not disdain them, would degenerate 
intofarce. The larger portion of his comedy 
is the comedy of character, and, laughable as 
it mostly is, he does not, wonderful to say, 
outstep the modesty of nature. The eolfish: 
ness, the vanities, the tempers, the incon- 
sistencies of mankind, are the princi 
themes of his ridicule. All the little deceits 
that we practise upon ourselves, and on oth- 
ers, ne bare to the eye. ‘ His wit,’’ 
Mr. eray felicitously remarks, ‘ is won- 
derfully wise and detective; it flashes upon 
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@ rogue, and lightens up a rascal like a 

liceman’s lantern.’’ He i a a i 
Pty: onl: ia flock 


i fo tending to gentili 
Edcae ’ ig Ie learning, cowardioe 
vaunting its bravery. Pleasantry, he held, 


should always be made the vehicle of in- 
struction — should be employed to laugh 
society out of its vices and follies. Lucian, 
Cervantes, Swift, Shaks , and Moliére, 
he honored for the moral purpose which di- 
rected their humor ; but he detested Aristo- 
phanes and Rabelais, who appeared to him 
to have had no other design than to lash 
sobriety, decency, and religion out of the 
world. There is nothing cynical in his satire, 
and its good-humor is part of its charm. 
He is a smiling and not a frowning corrector 
of mankind. 

There was another poten in which 
Johnson was accustomed to criticize Fielding. 
‘‘ Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ there is all the difference 
in the world between characters of nature 
and characters of manners, and there is the 
difference between the characters of Fielding 
and those of Richardson. There was as 
great a difference between them as between @ 
man who knew how a watch was made, and 
@ man who could tell the hour by looking on _ 
the dial-plate. Characters of manners are 
very entertaining ; but they are to be under- 
stood by a more superficial observer than 
characters of nature, where a man must dive 
into the recessesof themind. There is more 
knowledge of the heart in one letter of Rich- 
ardson’s than in all ‘ Tom Jones.’’’ John- 
son, from the violence of his hatred to 
Fielding, is no authority upon his works. 
He called him a ‘* blockhead,’”’ and when 
Boswell expressed his astonishment, he did 
not improve the assertion by the explanation 
that he meant ‘‘ he was a barren rascal,’ 
He has drawn, however, a just and forcible 
distinction between the simple delineation of 
external actions and the description of the 
internal workings of the heart. Gray, who 
had a fine discernment in criticism, agreed 
that the principle was correctly applied to 
Fielding and Richardson. There is no ac- 
counting for his sanction of the judgment 
except by the circumstance that where a man 

some quality in a pre-eminent de- 
, it masks others in which he also excels, 

0 us it seems that we should be nearer the 
truth if we were to reverse the dictum of 
Johnson, and say that there was more know- 
ledge of the heart in particular chapters of 


pal|‘‘Tom Jones’’ than in all ‘Sir Charles 


Grandison,’’ ‘ Clarissa,’ and ‘‘ Pamela.” 
Richardson is minute,sbut his domain is as 
narrow as that of Fielding is wide ; Rich- 
ardson is constantly trivial and commonplace, 
Fielding is usually profound and original ; 
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Richardson is often false, Fielding is always 


true. Nothing can bemore nothing 
more subtle, nothing more nicely defined than 
his representations of human motives; and 
it is because he attaches the doings and say- 
ings of his landlords and — schoolmasters 
to the 1 incentives whic fever man- 
kind, that he has communicated an undyin 
interdst to what, on the whole, must be call 
his unromantic and plebeian world. His re- 
flections, which are numerous, would of 
themselves have ranked him with the Roche- 
foucaulds and La Bruyéres. 

Coleridge © eee him an adept in com- 
position. His style is certainly admirably 
ane to — for it is ——— and 

ing, and the language is simple and mas- 
calles: but there E free uentl fe want of 
polish, a careless repetition of words, and 
particular mannerisms, such as the incessant 
use of the phrases “‘indeed,’’ “in truth,”’ 
which have a disa; ble effect. Neverthe- 
less, he is one of the masters of our tongue, 
and would deserve to be studied for this 
alone, though in the dialogue of his a 
ages it cannot always be called ‘“ English 
meral similarity, each of 


undefiled.’ 
With a strong 

his novels has its distinctive attributes. The 
——— which he commenced ‘+ Joseph 
”? affected the whole of the work. 

A comely young footman with no peculiar 
qualities makes an indifferent hero. The 
t is slight, and the movement of the story 

is little more than the progression of a 
journey, in which the principal characters 
meet with incessant adventures. But these 
adventures are excessively entertaining, and 
the inkeepers and waiting-maids, squires 
and clergymen, attorneys and apothecaries, 
who play a part in them, are brought out 
with inimitable comicality and force. The 
central figure is Parsort Adams. He is at 
once ridiculous and res' ble; we laugh 
at him and admire him in the same breath. 
His athletic prowess, his readiness to use his 
fist or his crab-stick to resent insult and pro- 
tect the weak; his absence of mind, his 
learning tinged with pedantry, his uncon- 
scious vanity respecting his sermons, his 
scholarship and his pedagogic abilities, mixed 
with an unaffected humility ; his hatred of 
vice, his excellent heart, his liberality, 
heightened, and often amusingly heightened, 
by his poverty, combine to make him an ex- 
quisite compound of manliness, weakness, 
goodness, and absurdity. But chiefly he di- 
verts us and wins upon us by simplicity. 
The only world which he has studied is that 
of books. Of humag beings he is as igno- 


rant asa babe, and he has hardly any other 
means of judging them than by that which 


e imagines 


passes in his own breast. 
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everybody to be as charitable as himself, as- 
unsuspecting and confiding, and it is difficult 
to say which amuses us most — the trust he 
puts in strangers, or the trust he expects 
them to put in himself. 

“Tom Jones’’ is alive with chdracters 
and incidents. Every chapter raises curi- 
osity, and makes us eager for the next. All 
the events are unexpected, yet each grows 
out of the other in natural sequence. The 
bulk of the oecurrences are of an ordinary 
kind ; and it is the art with which they are 
disposed, and the bearing they have upon 
the main action, which sustain the u 
Bing interest. With the whole of the ma- 
terials drawn from common life, there is 
nothing in the details, the personages, o> the 
story, which remind us of any previous 
writer. This originality in a man who had 
read so much Adee appearing to borrow 
a hint or a notion, is truly surprising. The 

lot is as admirable as it is novel. It is per- 

aps the only instance in which the solution 
baffles conjecture, and seems indeed im 
sible to ingenuity itself, and yet is confessed, 
when it comes, to be perfectly natural. Dis- 
tresses continue to accumulate upon Jones 
at every stage of the narrative ; he is ruined, 
as we should suppose, past all redemption, 
when, at the last moment, the complicated 
web is disentangled with matchless dexterity, 
and poetical justice done to all the actors in 
the drama. The main objection to which 
the plan is open is the exceeding number of 
chance coincidences, any single one of which 
might be not unlikely to happen, but which 
in their accumulation are most improbable. 
The defect, however, is diminished by the 
skill with which these occurrences are turned 
to account. In following the progress of 
the tale, even the headings of the chapters 
must not be overlooked. They frequently 
embody points of wit, and we select an in- 
stance of the kind, which will at the same 
time serve for a specimen of Fielding’s power 
of humorous narrative, even when relating 
the commonest events : 


**Upon the whole, then, Mr. Allworthy cer+ 
tainly saw some imperfections in the captain; 
but as he was a very artful man, and eternally 
upon his guard, these appeared no more than 
blemishes in a good character, which his good- 
ness made him overlook, and his wisdom pre- 
vented him from discovering to the captain 
himeelf. Very different would have been his sen- 
timents had he discovered the whole; which per- 
haps would in time have been the case, had the 
husband and wife long continued this kind of 
behavior to each other; but this kind fortune 
took effectual means to prevent, by forcing the 
captain to do that which rendered him 
dear to his wife, and restored all her tenderness 
and affection towards him.” 
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CHAPTER VITI. 
* receipt to regain the lost affections of a 
wife, which has never been known to fail in 
the most desperate cases. 


‘¢ The captain was made large amends for the 
uripleasant minutes which he passed in hv be 
versation of his wife (and which were as 
he could contrive to make them), by the pleas- 
ant meditations he enjoyed when alone. These 
meditations were entirely employed on Mr. All- 
worthy’s fortune; for, first, he exercised much 
thought in calculating, as well as he could, the 
exact value of the whole; which calculations he 
often saw occasion to alter in his own favor; 
and, secondly and chiefly, he pleased himself 
with intended alterations in the house and gar- 
dens, and in projecting many other schemes, as 
well for the improvement of the estate as of the 
grandeur of the place: for this purpose he ap- 
plied himself to the studies of architecture and 
gardening, and read over many books on both 
these subjects; for these sciences, indeed, em- 
ployed his whole time, and formed his only 
amusement. 

‘* He at last completed a most excellent plan; 
end very sorry we are that it is not in our pow- 
er to present it to our reader, since even the 
luxury of the present age, I believe, would 
hardly match it. It had, indeed, in a superla- 
tive degree, the two principal ingredients which 
serve to recommend all great and noble designs 
of this nature; for it required an immoderate 
ex to execute, and a vast length of time to 
bring it to any sort of perfection. The former 
of these, the immense wealth of which the cap- 
tain supposed Mr. Allworthy possessed, and which 
he thought himself sure of inheriting, promised 
very effectually to supply; and the latter, the 
soundness of his own constitution, and his time 
of life, which was only what is called middle age, 
removed all apprehensions of his not living to ac- 
amplish. Nothing was wanting to enable him 
to enter upon the immediate execution of this 
ee but the death of Mr. Allworthy; in calcu- 

ing which he had ‘employed much of his own 
algebra, besides purchasing every book extant 
that treats of the value of lives, reversions, &c. 
From all which he satisfied himself, that, as he 
had every day a chance of this happening, so had 
he more than an even chance of its eae 
within a few years. But while the captain was 
one day busied in deep contemplations of this 
kind, one of the most unlucky as well as unsea- 
sonable accidents happened to him. The utmost 
malice of fortune could, indeed, have contrived 
nothing so cruel, so mal-a-propos, so absolutely 
destructive to all his schemes. In short, not to 
keep the reader in long suspense, just at the 
= instant when his heart was exulting in 
meditations on the happiness which would accrue 
to him by Mr. Allworthy’s death, he himself — 
died of an apoplexy. This unfortunately befell 
the captain as he was taking his evening walk 
by himeelf, so that nobody was present to lend 
him any assistance, if indeed any assistance 
could have preserved him. He took therefore 
measure of that proportion of soil which was 
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now become ad to all his future 

and he lay $2 ana ground, a outeun 
not a living example of the truth of that obser 
vation of Horace, which I*shali thus give to the 
English reader: ‘ You provide the noblest ma- 
te for building, when a pickaxe and a 

are only necessary; and build houses of five 


hun by a hundred feet, forgetting that: of 
six by two.’ ”’ 


Of the characters, Squire Western is 
haps the chief. The materials of which he 
is made up are few, and are far from i 
ing.. He is nothing more than a drinking 
Jacobite fox-hunter, coarse in his language, 
rand violent in his temper: The rare nd 
with which his anger, his ignorance, his 
headstrong wilfulness, and sporting propen- 
sities are set forth, redeemed by a certain 
heartiness of disposition, and a species of 
selfish - fondness for his daughter while she 
ministers to his pleasure, keeps up our inter 
est in him to the very latest page. The 
antry of Partridge, with his scraps of 
Latin, his babbling, his boastfulness, his 
cowardice, and kindliness, is another exquie 
itely comical portrait. But it is endless to 
particularize. Bilifil is one of those hypocrit 
ical villains who excitedisgust. He isdrawn 
with a masterly hand, and for that very rea- 
son his presence isalways painful. Jones is 
truthful, frank, brave, and generous; but 
Fielding, in assigning him his own virtu 
has equally fathered upon him his vices, 
evidently does not feel that they degrade his 
hero. In his eyes they were simple indiscre- 
tions, pardonable improprieties. This is the 
most censurable blot upon the book ; for the 
coarseness appertained to the age, whereas 
the easiness with which he treats the miscom 
duct of Jones is an offence against principle. 
This ill-disguised countenance of a resco 
laxity of practice is an exception tothe u 
maxims of Fielding on morality and religion, 
of which he is an earnest and often powerful 
supporter. Not a word can be breathed 

inst the delicacy of his heroine. Sophia 
estern is one of the loveliest of beings. She 
has a bewitching meekness and gentleness 
which never shine more than in the firmness 
with which she resists the marriage with 
Blifil, from whose acted sanctity her simple 
eae shrinks with instinctive horros. 
ike the lady in ‘‘ Comus,’’ she preserves a 
maidenly modesty amid the ‘‘ rudeness and 
swilled insolence of the wassailers’’ about 
her. When the squire begins to address her 
after dinner in his gross fashion, she rises 
from the table, and tells him that a hint 
from him was always sufficient to make her 
withdraw. ‘This natural gracefulness never 
leaves her. She is unobtrusive to that de 
gree that she hardly betrays a consciousness 
of self, not even of her beauty and charms. 


‘ 
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The character which Allwo: draws of her 


is worth transcribing as in i a delightful | good 
sketch of feminine ce: 
«I never heard anything of pertness, or what 


is called repartee, out of her mouth; no pretence 
to wit, much less to that kind of wisdom which 
is the result only of t learning and experi- 
ence, the affectation of which, in a young woman, 
is as absurd as any of the affectations of an ape : 
ho dictatorial sentiments, no judicial opinions, 
no profound criticism. Whenever I have seen 
her in the company of men, she has been all 
attention with the modesty of a learner, not the 
forwardness of a teather. I once, to try her 
only, desired her opinion on a point which was 
controverted between Mr. Thwackum and Mr. 
Square, to which she answered with much sweet- 
ness, ‘ You will pardon me, good Mr. Allworthy, 
Tam sure you cannot in earnest think me capa- 
ble of deciding any point in which two such gen- 

en disagree.’ Thwackum and Square, who 
both alike thought themselves sure of a favor- 
able decision, seconded my request. She an- 
®wered, with the same good humor, ‘I must 
absolutely be excused; for I will affront neither 
#0 much as to give my judgment on his side.’ ’’ 


Still more graceful is the admirable reply 
which she turns his own ent against 
ones, when at the end of the novel he is 
endeavoring to prevail on her to confide in 
his protestations of future fidelity. ‘ Don’t 
believe me upon my word,”’ he replied: ‘1 
have a better security, a pledge for my con- 
stancy which it is impossible to see and to 
doubt.’’—‘ What is that? ’’ said Sophia, a 
little surprised. —‘‘I will show you, my 
charming angel,’’ cries Jones, seizing her 
Anand, and carrying her to the glass ; ‘‘ there, 
behold it there in that lovely figure, that 
face, those eyes, that mind which shines 
through those eyes ; can the man who shall 
be in pennien of these be inconstant?”’ 
Sophia blushed and half-smiled ; but forcing 
again her brow into a frown, ‘‘If I am to 
judge,”’ said she, “‘ of the future by the past, 
my image will no more remain in your heart 
~ dom Fam out of your sight than it will be 
in this glass when I am out of the room.” 
Nor were her fears without foundation. In 


what Booth was to Amelia we see what 
Jones, after his marriage, would have be- 
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come to Sophia. She was a vast deal too 
foe Amalia” Fielding changes his ground 
a : ahs is gnvand. 
Rural characters had the i in 
ig ames 5 ee in his ue SA gives 
on experience, and descri ng- 
ing-houses Hs @ isons, sharpers and ce. 
Had he undertaken the task in the prime of 
his powers, his town might have rivalled his 
country portraits, but he was enervated by 
disease, and ually yielding toa a- 
ture decay. The same hand is visible, but 
the lines are feebler, and the coloring less 
vivid. The plot, which is not to be com- 
res to that of ** Tom Jones,’’ still exhibits 
is skill in keeping m4 interest by a series 
of distresses, in which probability is no 
further violated than that they are crowded 
together. Amelia is beautiful in her femi- 
nine devotion and patient endurance, but 
we venture to think that the incessant 
of her perfections by her husband injures 
their effect. The attempt to exalt her virtue 
and we by making her a perpetual ob- 
ject of dishonorable pursuit, would now be 
thought an offence against taste, but the 
contemporaries of Fielding did not share our 
ideas. Booth is contemptible. He may be 
more repentant than ‘‘ Tom Jones,” but he 
is much less manly, and it is plain that he 
will be duped by rogues and led astray by 
profligates to the close of his days, in spite 
of past warnings and his love for his suffer- 
ing Amelia. Dr. Harrison, with the moral 
cou , integrity, and benevolence of Par- 
son A , is too much below him in raci- 
ness not to suffer by the contrast. ‘‘Amelia”’ 
throughout is always reminding us of some- 
thing better from the same pen, and, with 
its many excellencies, we lay down the book 
with a feeling of disappointment after 
Joseph Andrews ”’ ond’ “Tom Jones.” 
In force of character, in freshness of inci- 
dent, in witand humor, it is very inferior 
to both; in domestic pathos it is superior. 
Even if it had been altogether unworthy of 
him, which it is not, his claim to head the 
procession of English novelists would have 
remained the same. It is by St. Paul’s and 
not by Temple Bar that we measure the 
genius of Wren. 





Errrara at Bevertey. — The following epi- 
taph is from a monument appended to the exte- 
rior wall of the church of St. Mary. Ifthe word- 
ing is figurative, it is at least remarkable ; but 
if it is descriptive, it suggests many queries of 
the laws and customs now little understood : 


** Here two young Danish soldiers lie: 
The one in quarrel chanced to die; 
The other’s a by their own law, 


With sword was severed at one blow 
** December 23, 1689.’’ 
— Notes.and Queriém 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST THE RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS IN SIBERIA. 732 


From The Examiner. 


Notes on the late dition against the Rus- 
sian Settlements in Eastern Siberia; and 
te Visit to Japan, and to the Shores o 

‘artary and of the Sea of Okhotsk. By 
Capt. Bernard Whittingham, Royal En- 
gineers. Longman and Co. 


Captain WuitTincHamM was & visitor on 
board the Sibylle in that Anglo-French 
squadron which cruised last year in the 
Japanese seas. This was that squadron 
which captured a part of the crew wrecked 
in the Diana, which made a vain attempt to 
force way up the mouth of the Amoor, im- 
passable to ships, and which might have 
come to close quarters with an enemy, and 
done some credit to our navy, had its move- 
ments not been interfered with by the timor- 
ous constitution of the higher-powers. Al- 
though no sailor, Capt. Whittingham could 
feel, as sailors must have felt, the miserable 
way in which opportunities of doing credit 
to the service and the seam A were ignored 
or spoilt ; and though his book tells us of an 
expedition directed nominally against the 
Russian settlements to the north-east of 
Asia, we must be content if it has little to 
say beyond giving us a number of fresh pic- 
tures of the Japanese islands and islanders. 

The best exposition of the meaning of the 
treaty lately ratified between this coun 
and Japan, is in fact to be found in this 
volume of @aptain Whittingham’s, which 
though brief is very full of information. It 
1s full, because the writer wastes no words 
in telling what all people know, or what no 
one cares to know. The go impres- 
sions made Fer himself by what he saw, 
he appears always to have written down 
plainly and honestly while they were fresh 
in his mind ; and so it happens that without 
being a cunning writer, he has given sketches 
well colored and vigorous, of land, sky, and 
water, scenery and people. Without being 
technical, his manner of describing scenery 
is quite exact enough to give much interest- 





ing information to the naturalist; he has 
also a quick eye for manners and customs}; 
and as, under the terms of the treaty thus 
secured by the Americans, the ships with 
which he sailed spent much time in the newl: 
opened port of Hakodadi, we have Hakodad 
harbor, its harbor-master, the town, gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, police, and 
ple, its adjacent hills, and even a good 
of the surrounding country into which, the 
English sailors obtained. liberty to stroll, set 
clearly before us. We have an account also 
of the new port of Simoda, and of Ni L 
pon most of these matters ptain 
Whittingham’s report is encouraging. He 
found the Japanese people prosperous and 
—— . Ifhe strolled down coun 
anes, and thriving farm-houses, 
was hard to be rigidly true to the terms 
the treaty and resist the many hospitable in- 
vitations to go into the people’s dwellings 
and accept refreshment. The discreet be- 
havior of the Americans who had been 
there, already had — many baseless 
fears: and the familiarity with i 
sailors helped on the good feeling. All the 
Japanese seemed to be possessed with a great 
passion for pickiog up words of ‘* Ameri- 
canee ’’ or ‘ Englishee.”” The temper of 
the population, in fact, as a whole, was 
fo to be anything but surly towards 
strangers; though among the dignitaries 
there were of course oppositions of opinion, 
constituting Ja nay rals and tories. ~ 

The people of these islands of Japan, Cap- 
tain Whittingham considers to be quick at 
learning, and by no means unwilling to im- 
prove on their own methods (even to the use 
of a pocket handkerchief), where they ‘see 
any real advantage to be gained. 

Our summary is very meagre, bat the 
book conveys really an extremely lively 
notion of the state and prospects of our re- 
lation with the Japanese under the new 
treaty. It is a publication that would al- 
ways have been of interest, and which just 
now is particularly seasonable. 





** As us am so must you be, 
Therefore prepare to follow we.”’ 


The above is an epitaph common in many coun- 
try churchyards in another form; but this is 
given as illustrating one of the peculiarities of 
the dialect of Somersetshire. I copied it some 
years ago, in the churchyard of Porlock, where 
it was over the tomb of a father and his son. 

— Notes and Queries. 





* April 15, 1684. 

*¢* Muon of my welfare and content below 

I to my mother’s love and virtues owe; 

Wherefore this humble grave, so neere her 

bones, 
I more esteem than elsewhere marble stones 
**Joun Musorave.’” 

— Notes and Queries. 
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732 THE MILITARY EXECUTION.—THE OLD LOVE. 
LINES SUGGESTED BY COLES’ “ VOYAGE 
OF LIFE.” 


When 
So fair and resy is the old man’s dream 
or days, as, floating down the stream 


A azure tints the peaceful sky 

That Lendel o'er him tn bis infancy. 

And e’en the fleecy cluuds that hung aloft 

Are radiant with a light so pure and soft, 
though an angel hovered there, 


Who shall forbid the scalding tears to flow 
From eyes that long have looked on nought but 
woe? 
eer enaihes Sogteretatyeian 
outh 
Sat at the prow, and gave the helm to Truth,— 
That murmured its sweet music to the flowers, 
Which answering smiled, as gaily passed the 


Now flows o'er sunken rocks and shifting sands, 
gorges rent as ’t were by demon hands. 
Above its dark and troublous waters flash 
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ither, ah ! whither shall he turn to find 
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upon her forehead beams, 
thence to earth its heavenly radiance 


streams. 
C. M. Marner. 
Bew York, Feb. 20, 1856. 
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His doom has been decreed, 
He has owned the fatal deed, 
“And its sentence is here to abide. 





No mercy now can save; 


The fatal knell to hear, 
They can but weep the deed when *t is done; 
They would shriek, and wail, and pray : 
It is well for him to-day 
That his friends are far away — 
All but one. 


spring. 
To the hand which reared and fed, 
Till its ebbing pulse has fled, 


He has gnawed his cord in twain; 
To the arm which strives in vain 
To repel him, he will strain, 
To the end. 4 
The tear-drop who can blame? 
Though it dim the veteran’s aiin, 
And each breast along the line heave thesigh. 
But *t were cruel now to save; 
And together in that grave, 
The faithful and the brave, 
Let them lie. —Lord Ellesmere. 
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SIR JOHN FRANELIN. 


From The Examiner, 26 Jan. 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


‘a Britannica. th Editi 

Vol. EX. Rdinburgh« Black 

As perfect as watchful care and great ad- 
ditional help can make it, the new issue of 
the Encylopedia Britannica grows slowly and 
steadily towards completion. Although read- 
exs who are on some points peculiarly well- 
informed may discover, each in his own 
cial province, more or less of defect, he little 
knows what is undertaken by the editor of an 
Encyclopaedia, or the degree of inaccuracy |i 
castomary among English and French Ency- 
Clopeedists, who does not feel grateful to the 
See te es See ae oP 
posed to accept the Encyclopedia Britannica 
for what it is# the best thing of its kind 
that England hitherto has furnished. Upon 
every main topic assistance has generally been 
had from the best authority, and among the 
new contributors are some of the first men of 
the time. 

The ninth volume, now before us, has 
brought the alphabet so far that the subject 
of almost the first article in the tenth volume, 
will be Sir John Franklin. The article on 
Franklin is by Sir John Richardson, an equal 
sharer of his Arctic fame. No man in the 
world was so fit as Richardson to write the 
tale of Franklin’s life, and, as the sheet has 
been sent to us of the yet unpublished vol- 
ume in which it is contained, we speak of it 


at once, while still the tidings from the mouth | they 


of Back’s River are a fresh grief to England. 
The common interest in Polar narrative is all 
the stronger, too, because we are still fresh 
in our praise of the American explorer, Doc- 


tor, Kane, who, in seeking Franklin, has| ¢i 


spent four winters up Smith’s Sound, reach- 
ing the latitude of 81° 22’, and has brought 
his men safe home ; leaving his ship some- 
where upon the borders of the marvellous 
Polynia, the open Polar Sea, into which, if 
sach a sea exist, the good vessel, or parts of 
it, a drift, winds, current, and ice per- 


world witnessed a manlier and nobler emula- 
tion than that of the sailors, whether Frank- 


lins, Kanes, or Bellots, who have braved in| # 


the interests of science or humanity the perils 
of the Pole. As we have observed before, 





the spirit of these men, communicated to their 
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narratives, gives a peculiar tone to the whole 
literature of Arctic exploration. It is fall of 
high feeling, and of lowly, simple speech. It 
is a record of glorious deeds told without a 
trace of glorying, except it be when one brave 
sailor boasts of the achievements of his com- 

rade. 
We revert advisedly to this feature in the 
of our Arctic heroes, because it is the 


spe-| featare of the life of Franklin, as written by 


Richardson, his old companion and friend. It 
Oe Oe ee en ae 
indeed —only too briefly — — yet i ee 
ness of making itself everywhere 
felt rather than seen. It describes the career 
that was sometimes — as at Tasmania, dur 
ing Sir John’s Lieutenant-Governorship — 
obstructed by other men’s injustice, in that 
large, mild spirit which can unite charity with 
truth. The writer's strong affection for the 
dead allows no harsh passion to be mingled 
with his recollections of a friend as true and 
upright as the world has ever seen. Nobody 
else, we may say, too, could have written 
Franklin’s life without much naming of Rich- 
ardson ; but here Richardson is named once 


Of Sir John Franklin, after his first Arctic 
trip in 1818, his friend writes: 


under the trying 


ed other qualities less common, more especially 
an ardent desire to promote science for its own 
sake, and not merely for the distinction which 
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attended with a success that spread his fame 
throughout the world.”’ 


Of the traces of his last voyage now discov- 
ered, Sir John Richardson writes with an 
earnestness and a simplicity of feeling often 
most pathetic ; and we find, in one natural, 
unstrained passage, a suggestion grandly char- 
acteristic of the Arctic heroism that animates 
the writer. We quote this entire conclusion 
of the memoir; the italics in the extract are, 
of course, our own. 


** By considering the direction in which the 
cap that perished were travelling when seen 
y the natives, and the small district that re- 
mains unexplored, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that the ships were finally beset between 
the 70th and 72nd parallelsof latitude, and near 
the 100th meridian. Two entrances from the 
north may exist to this part of the sea, onealong 
the west co: ust of North Somerset and Boothia, 
which is the more certain one; and the other, 
which is more conjectural, may occupy the short 
unexplored space between Captain Sherard Os-| 
born’s and Lieutenant Wyniatt’s extreme points. 
To approach this last strait, if it actually exists, | 
Cape Walker would be left on the eastern side 
of the passing ships. Jt is a singular and most 
melancholy fact, that the very limited district | 
of the Arctic Sea thus indicated, and which was | 
specially adverted to in the original plan of | 
search, is almost the only spot that has defied | 
the exertions of the skilful and persevering offi- | 
cers who have attempted to explore it. Bir! 
James Ross failed in reaching it; it intervenes 


— made by Captain Sherard Osborn and 
ieutenant Wyniatt. Dr. Rae’s two attempts to 
enter it were frustrated by the state of the ice | 
and other circumstances, and Captain Collinson | 
was also stopped short on its southern side by | 
the want of fuel. Lady Franklin had sent out | ; 
the Prince Albert for the express -purpose of 
searching this quarter, but Mr. Kennedy unfor- 
tunately, instead of adhering to the letter of his 
instructions, trusted toa distant view of the pas- | 
sage from the north, which seemed to him to be| 
closed, and, turning to the west, made his mem- | 
orable winter journey through a space which, | 

though he was ignorant of the fact at the time, 

had been prev iously examined. With the ut-| 

most econory in its use, fuel would soon become | 

recious on board the Erebus and Terror; and 

it is probable that after three years one of the 

ships would be broken up to furnish this essen- | 
tial article. Provisions could not last longer 

without placing the crews on short allowance, | 
and: to do so in that climate subjected them to 
sure and destructive attacks of scurvy. Fish | 
and venison, it is true, might be procured in 
quantities suficient to — these conclusions, | 
but not to a great extent; and 


| 


FRANKLIN. 


the numbers of the intrepid sailors who left Eng- 
land in such health and spirits in 1845 had 
waned sadly by the close of the season for oper- 
ations in 1849. The forty men seen by the na- 
tives early in 1850 were doubtless the only sur- 
vivors at that date. Franklin, had he lived till 
then, would have been sixty-four years old, but 
no one of that age was in the number seen by 
the natives. Had he been then in existence, he 
would have taken another route on the abandon- 
ment of his ship, as no one knew better than he 
the fatal result of an attempt to cross the wide 
expanse of barren ground lying between the 
mouth of the Great Fish River and the far-dis- 
tant Hudson’s Bay post on the south side of 
Great Slave Lake. Who can conjecture the 
reason that turned the steps of the weary wan- 
derers in that direction? Perhaps the desire 
of solving the long-sought problem of a north- 
west passage even then animated their emaciated 
frames, and it is certain that they did solve 
it, though none of them lived to claim the grate- 
ful applause of their countrymen. Later in 
point of time, and in a higher latitude, Sir Rob- 





between the extremes of the long and laborious | 


ert M’Clure also filled up a narrow gap between 
| previous discoveries, and so traced out the north- 
west passage by travelling over ice that has in 
the five several years in which it has been at- 
tempted proved to be a barrier to ships. If 
| ever in.pursuit of whales, or for conveyance of 
|minerals, commercial enterprise endeavors to 
| force a north-west passage by steam, the south- 
ern route, whose last link was forged by Frank- 
|lin’s party with their lives, will undoubtedly 
be.chosen. And it is to be deeply regretted that 
the parliamentary committee, in recommending 
| the grant of public money to Sir Robert M’Clure 
which his courage and enterprise so well de- 
| served, should have omitted to mention the prior 
| Senwvery made by the crews of the Erebus and 


rror. 

** This sketch of Sir John Franklin’s charac- 
ter and public services has been written by one 
who served long under his command, who dur- 
ing upwards of twenty-five years of close inti- 
macy had his entire confidence, and in times of 
ou difficulty and distress, when all conven- 
tional disguise was out of the question, beheld 
dheges -oy and unaffected piety. If it has in 

e passages assumed the appearance of eulo- 
pes: it has done so not for the purpose of unduly 
exalting its subject, but from a firm conviction 
of the truth of the statements. On the ‘other 
hand, the writer has abstained, in the only sen- 
tences in which it was necessary to speak of 
opponents, from saying a single word more of 
their conduct or motives than strict justice to 
Franklin’s memory demanded. Franklin him- 
self was singularly devoid of any vindictive feel- 
ing. While he defended his own honor, he would 
have delighted in showing any kindness in his 
| power to his bitterest foe; and in emulation 
of that spirit the preceding pages have been 


, beyond all doubt, cre “ 




















OUR FIRST LODGERS. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
OUR FIRST LODGERS. 


I mave always held an opinion that young 
women in a respectable sphere of life, when 
left unprovided for by the death of parents, 
require more sympathy than any other class. 
It may be that they have a little money: it 
is to be hoped that daughters, so left, gener- 
ally have. This they proceed to embark in 
various ways, according to their capacities, 
and the notions they have imbibed in their 
station of society. Some try to establish a 
school, some sink their capital in setting up 
a business, a Berlin-wool shop, a stationer’s 
and library, or the like, some put their little 
bit of money out, and rely on the interest for 
clothes, whilst they seek to go out as nursery- 
governess or companion. And thus, in vari- 
ous ways, all try to obtain an honest liveli- 
hood. But let the reader be very sure that 
there are few of these unprotected women 
out have a crushing weight of struggle and 
sorrow. Anxious perplexity, pinching want, 
heart-breaking care, these are often theirs : 
and for many there is no turn, no worldly 
rest, till they find it in the grave. 

I can feel for them, for did I not, for sev- 
eral years, I and my sister, struggle on, fight- 
ing our way with disappointment and non- 
success Yet we never were so badly off as 
many, and in time God saw fit to crown our 
efforts with plenty. It was in 1836, and I 
was about thirty-one, that we had to turn our 
attention to getting our own living. Part 
of our mother’s income had died with her, 
and all we had was £500 each. And that 
is more than falls to many orphans. One 
sister, much younger than ourselves, had mar- 
ried a medical gentleman, and gone to settle 
in a distant part of the kingdom, and I and 
Lucy cast about in our minds what we should 
turn to. A ladies’ boarding-school appeared 
to us the most congenial, and we were, I 
think, though I'm sure I say it in all modesty, 
more suitable for the charge than are some 
who undertake it. My learning was but 
little, and of the plainest sort, but I was (I 
hope) kind, just, and considerate; of calm, 
steady character and manners. Lucy was 
merrier than I, and she excelled in grand 
learning, such as astronomy, the use of the 
_ globes, elegant composition, with music and 
other accomplishments, suitable to teach to 
little gentlewomen. We both felt that we 





had the qualifications and the will essential 
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to do our full duty to those children who 
might be confided to our care: so we deter 
mined on our plan. 

The first step was to find a suitable house 
and neighborhood. We had hitherto, at least 
for the last many years, lived in the country, 
where there was no scope for such an under- 
taking, and several friends advised us to turn 
our thoughts to the vicinity of London, 
which we did. But the trouble we had! 
though the metropolis abounds in suburbs. 
Some we found overstocked with schools, some 
localities were not deemed highly healthy, 
and some had no suitable house~that we could 
rent. We did fix ourselves at last, after 
spending a purse of money over those whirk 
ing omnibuses. I will not name the exact 
situation, for we are in the same house still, 
and I do not care that all the world should 
read these struggles, and know that they 
apply to us. It was a capital house, large 
and convenient ; enclosed from the high road 
by a wall, with a pretty garden in front and 
a playground behind. We paid £80 a year 
for it —a rent that frightened us; and if it 
looked formidable in perspective, what was it 
when it came near? I can safely say that 
quarter-day for many years never drew near 
but it brought to us a heart-sickening. And 
there were the taxes in addition. After tak- 
ing the house, the next step was to furnish 
it. We had most of the furniture from our 
old home, but it was the worse for wear, and 
the little which had filled a small house was 
lost in our large one. So we bought new for 
the drawing-room, and for the children’s bed- 
room that was to be, with desks and forms 
for the school-room, disposing the old about 
the house as we best could ; and occasionally 
buying, as time went on, some next to indis- 
pensable article, as we thought we could spare 
the money. 

Of course we had sent out cards and ad- 
vertised, and then we sat down in our house 
and waited for pupils. The first quarter we 
received some demands for circulars, but noth- 
ing came of it: the next we had three day- 
scholars, two sisters and another. I then 
took the resolution to call at the principal 
houses in the neighborhood, and urge our 
hope of their patronage. Whether they liked 
my appearance [ do not know, but soon after 
that we had eleven day-scholars and five 
boarders, so we thought success was coming 
all at once, and 1 believe had certain visions 











of retiring with a fortune. But the years 
went on and we found success was not 80 
certain. 

It could not be strictly said we did not 
succeed ; but we did not succeed sufficiently 
to pay our expenses and live, and our little 
stock of capital was often drawn upon. And 
that heavy rent! Our numbers fluctuated 
much: one half year we would have a large 
school, the next it would be a small one. 
Many an anxious conversation did I and Lucy 
have ; many an hour of more anxious thought, 
many a sleepless night. To sink into debt 
and difficulty ; to spend the last shilling of 
our capital in striving to avert it; to find our 
efforts fruitless, our money gone, and we 
turned from our present shelter, from our 
poor means of living, without any definite 
prospect of finding another! — these visions 
disturbed our rest continually. O God, pity 
all who are struggling as we were to keep up 
appearances and earn a respectable living, and 
who find their hopes and their means grow 
less day by day ! 

“*T have a scheme running in my head,” 
Lacy said to me, one evening; “* suppose we 
let lodgings? ’” 

** Let lodgings !’’ I ejaculated. 

** Our drawing-room and one or two bed- 
rooms. We can give up our own and go up- 
stairs, and there ’s the one we had fitted up 
for that parlor-boarder. Why not?’’ 

** But it will not do to let lodgings in a 
ladies’ school, one of our class,’’ I returned. 
‘* Such a thing was never heard of. All the 

ts would object to it.” 

** Most of them would never know it,’’ 
answered Lucy. ‘‘ It cannot be amy possible 
detriment to the pupils — make no difference 
to them whatever. We might easily get 
thirty shillings a week for the three rooms, be 
at no outlay, and, if we had the luck of quiet 
people, very little trouble.’ 

Thirty shillings a week! It would go far 
towards the rent. ‘I will sleep upon it,” I 
said to Lacy. 

Idid. And the next day we got some cards 
written in text hand, ‘‘ Genteel Apartments,”’ 
and gave them to our green-grocer and sta- 
tioner to display in their shops ; for, of course, 
we dared not have such an intimation stuck 
on our own gate or hanging up outside the 
wall 


The cards were out three weeks and not « 
soul came. We were in despair. But one 
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day Sarah, our servant, came to the door of 
the school-room and beckoned me out. 

** Tt ’s some folks after the rooms, ma’am,”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘ They look likely people ”’ 
Sarah was more anxious on the point, I think, 
than we were. 

I went up to the drawing-room, and two 
ladies rose at my entrance. Agreeable in 
person they were, and neatly dressed in 
mourning. The elder was about three or 
four-and-thirty, a rosy-cheeked woman with 
quick dark eyes; the other, who was more 
delicate-looking and a little younger, was her 
sister. 

**You have apartments to let, we hear,” 
said the former, handing me a card, ‘‘ and we 
are in search of some.’’ I glanced down at 
it —‘* Mrs. Archer.”’ 

‘*T beg pardon, ma’am,”’ I said, ‘‘ are you 
a widow? ”’ 

“No,” she replied. ‘‘ My husband is 
abroad.”’ 

“* Because we should decline to take a gen- 
tleman : it would not be deemed suitable for 
a school. Only ladies.’’ 

‘“* Well, he is abroad,” she repeated ; “‘ it 
is only for ourselves. Can we see the 
rooms? ”’ 

“‘ This is the sitting-room,’’ I said, ‘‘ and 
one bedroom opens from it. The other-——” 

‘We only require one bedroom,”’ she in- 
terrupted, as she rose to go with me into it. 

Our bargain was soon concluded. They 
took the two rooms at twenty-five shillings 
per week, and promised to come on the mor- 
row. 

‘“* What extras will there be?” inquired 
the younger lady, Miss Graves. 

“* Extras! ’’ I repeated, “‘ notany. Except 
— I believe it is customary — some little gra- 
tuity to the servant.”’ I had not been in the 
habit of letting lodgings. 

“* What about the linen; are we to find 
it? ’’ asked Lucy when I told her of our suc 
cess. 
“ The linen! ” I exclaimed, dubiously, ‘‘ I 
forgot it completely. I never said a word 
about it.’’ 

“* Nor the ladies? ’” 

‘Nor the ladies. I remember they said 
they had their own spoons.”’ 

“* Then they take it for granted we find it, 
no doubt. Well, it will not much matter, 
either way. Did you ask for references, 
Hester? ”” 
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I really had not ; I was obliged to confess 
it; and Lucy laughed. I, who was generally 
over-cautious ! 

These ladies came, and for several weeks 
things went on with satisfaction, they paying 
their money regularly. Then they began to 
grow behindhand, and made excuses from 
time to time, which seemed to us very plausi- 
ble. But when the weeks went on, and on, 
and there was no money at all coming forth, 
T and Lucy grew uneasy. The debt amounted 
to nearly £9, and we had looked to it to help 
out our coming quarter's rent. 

Twas in the kitchen one morning, making 
some apple-dumplings for dinner, when Sarah, 
who stood by me paring apples, began to talk. 

‘*T think them are queer customers we have 
got hold of, ma‘am,”’ she said. 

** What do you mean?’’ T asked. 

“Well, for one thing, I fancy they have 
come to the end of their tether, and haven’t 
got neither cross nor coin to bless themselves 
with. They are living now upon a’most noth- 
ing. And where are their spoons gone to?” 

** Their spoons !”’ 

** The four table-spoons put on their table 
every day for dinner. It’s a good month 
since the two first disappeared — that hand- 
some silver cream-jug vanished about the same 
time— and now the two last is gone. When 
I was laying the cloth yesterday for dinner — 
them precious herrings they bought — I went 
on,@ hunting for the spoons, and Miss Graves 
said, ‘O,I have gotthem. Ill put them on 
the table myself presently, Sarah!’ But 
none came down to be washed.” 

** Good gracious, Sarah! where do you 
think they have gone to?’ 

‘© Well,’’ said Sarah, who was worth her 
weigh in gold for an honest, hard-working 
servant, though a free, rough-speaking one, 
“*T should say they have gone to my uncle’s.”’ 

“* Dear, dear ! ’’ I ejaculated, for I did not 
affect to misunderstand her, ‘‘ are they re- 
duced to such straits as that!” 

“Law, ma’am! let ’em hope they may 
never be reduced to worse,’’ retorted Sarah. 
“You don’t know the schemes and contri- 
vances for getting along in London, when 
one’s hard up. It’s a mercy there’s such 
things as uncles to go to. Since the baker 
would not leave the bread on credit, our two 
ladies don’t take in half enough to feed ’em. 
They have not bad meat, neither, for three 
days, nor nothing to substitute for it but them 
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six herrings yesterday : which was anything 
but of the freshest, as my nose told me in 
cleaning ‘em. Miss Graves —it’s she as 
generally speaks —is always ready with ex- 
cuses: they ’ve got colds and can’t eat, or 
they ’ve got this or got that.’’ 

** Do they owe much to the baker? ” 

“‘ Five shillings, odd. He’s a cautious 
man is our baker, and says he never trusts 
no lodgers. And now,’’ added Sarah, stop- 
ping in her paring, and looking at me, ‘‘ they 
don’t take in no milk.” 

I went on, mixing my crust, and ruminat- 
ing. I felt much sorrow for them, for I was 
sure they were not systematic deceivers, and 
I cannot but say I felt for my own pocket. 
I now looked upon the money as being as good 
as lost, and we wanted it badly. 

‘*T should like to know what they mean to 
do for coals,’’ resumed Sarah ; ‘‘ there ain’t 
above a couple of scuttlefuls left. They ‘Il 
be wanting us to lend ’em some, but if we do, 
we may whistle for’em back again. Ilave n’t 
I pared enough yet, missis! ’” 

I declare I had been paying no attention 
to the apples, and Sarah had done too many. 
So, to prevent waste, I thought I would make 
a pie and use them up. Popping my dump- 
lings, when they were ready, into the iron 
pot, I got down the flour-jar again. 

What with this, and slicing and salting red 
cabbages for pickling, which I was doing that 
morning, it struck one before I had well fin- 
ished. I told Sarah to dish up the dinner. 

It was Irish stew we had that day, and 
ihe girl got the great hash-dish and put it 
on the table, and then, taking the large sauce- 
pan from the fire, turned the greater por- 
tion of its contents into the dish. I went 
inside the pantry, to put away some of the 
things I had been using, when Miss Graves 
came into the kitchen, nearly running against 
Sarah and her hash-dish, who was just going 
out of it. 

Miss Graves came up to the fire, not seeing 
me. And Q! the pinching look of care and 
want that her face wore! I wondered I had 
never noticed it before. She looked, with 
eager eyes, into the saucepan which Sarah 
had lodged, without its lid, on the fender, and 
then turned away, as if she would shut out 
its sight. On the table there lay a little heap 
of stew, splashed there by Sarah when pour- 
ing it out, and she stole to the table and 
caught this up greedily with her finger, and 
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ate it. I heard Sarah coming back again, 
and had to come out of my hiding-place — 
though indeed I had not gone in for hiding. 
She started when she saw me, and her face 
turned crimson. I made believe not to have 
seen her till then. 

‘Ts it you, ma’am't” I said. ‘‘ What a 
cold day! Pray take care of your sleeve 
against the table: something seems to have 
been spilt on it. I hope it has not touched it.’’ 

“0 no,’’ she said, brushing away at her 
right-hand cuff, with a nervous movement. 

‘* Some of them young misses jumped about 
when they saw and smelt the Irish stew,’ 
observed Sarah, when she entered. ‘It’s a 
rare favorite dish of their’n.’’ 

**T don’t wonder at that, when it smells 
as savory as yours,’ remarked Miss Graves. 

“‘T looked a little to it myself to-day, and 
put in a bit of thyme: that’s a great im- 
provement,’’ I said. ‘‘ Don’t you think so, 
ma’am‘’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘I don’t 
think we ever put thyme in ours.’’ 

“ Then, if you ‘ll allow me, I'll send you 
up @ little plate of this to taste,’’ I said to 
her. For I could not bear to think that we 
were going to eat our fill of this nice dish, 
and they should only smell and Jong for it. 

‘“«Q, thank you,”’ she stammered, her face 
going crimson again, ‘‘ but — the trouble —”’ 

“Don’t mention it, pray,” I interrupted ; 
“it’s no trouble. Sarah, bring me in that 
little dish.”’ 

I took my place at the head of the school- 
room-table, and Sarah, looking as demure as 
if she understood nothing, brought in the 
dish. I heaped it with the stew, and sent 
it up. 

Bat of course I could not do this every 
day, and I fear circumstances grew straiter 
with our lodgers. Sarah was frequently open- 
ing her budget of wonders as ‘to what they 
did, but I paid little heed to her, for they 
were not just now in her good graces, not 
having, fur a long while, given her any gra- 
tuity —a neglect sure to excite the ire of a 
servant. One evening, a day or two after 
we had broken up for the Christmas holidays, 
she came bounding into the room, with eager, 
wild words. Lucy and I were sitting by fire- 
light, for it was the dusk hour before tea, and 
she really startled us both, though she spoke 
in a whisper. 

‘* Missis! Miss Lucy!.as sure as you are 
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both alive, them two have got a man up- 
stairs! ”’ 

“Who is he? What’s he come for? 
Money, I suppose.’’ 

** Not that sort of a man,”’ retorted Sarah, 
an indefinite amount of contempt in her tone 
for my simplicity —‘‘ not folks as call. A 
man locked up with ’em ; concealed in their 
bedroom.”’ 

‘**How can you assert such a thing, 
Sarah?” exclaimed Liicy, sharply. ‘‘If 
they heard you, they might have you up be- 
fore a police-court.”’ 

** Should n’t care if they did,’’ returned 
the girl. ‘I'd stand up for the truth there, 
as well as here. If ever I heard a man talk, 
I heard one up in their room just now.” 

“Then you did not see him,” observed 
Lucy, sarcastically. 

‘Nor didn’t want to, Miss Lucy, if you 
mean for the convincing of my eyes. Ill 
tell you, ma’am, how it was,”’ she added, 
turning tome. ‘Their candles be all out 
— the last pound have lasted ’em three weeks, 
if it have lasted one, so it’s plain they have 
mostly sat in the dark. In getting the can- 
dlesticks out just now, I remembered there 
was nothing to put in ’em, so up I went into 
the drawing-rooth to say so. The door was 
locked when I got there—and they have 
kept it so for the last few days, which is 
another odd thing. I wasn’t in a sunny 
humor — locking up rooms, like that, indeed ! 
—and I gave the latch a twist and a sharp 
push, and open it flew. In I went: there 
warn’t a bit of fire in the grate, but they 
have it now in their bedroom instead —I 
should like to know why. It was next to 
pitch dark, save a glimmer of light that came 
through the bedroom door, which was on the 
jar, and as I stood there, a strange voice, a 
man’s voice, called out, ‘I am so thirsty! 
If there’s nothing else, you must give me 
water. My lips and tongue are parched.’”’ 

‘*Sarah, how can you be so foolish!” 
uttered my sister. ‘‘ Mrs. Archer speaks 

” 

**A man’s voice it was. Ill take my 
Bible oath on it,”’ persisted Sarah. ‘I ran 
against the table then, and caused a noise: 
not for the purpose: I was a stepping softly 
forrard to peep in, and come in contact with 
one of its legs. Out flew Miss Graves, just 
as if I’d been a robber, and banged to the 
door behind her. 
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“*Who’s there?’ she called out: for, 
now the door was shut, we could n’t see the 
ghost of one another. 

‘«*Tt’s only me, miss,’ I answered. ‘There 
ain’t no candles left.’ 

“**Q — well —I—I ll see about it,’ she 
said; ‘we don’t want them yet; we are 
sitting by fire-light. How did you get in, 
Sarah? I thought I slipped the bolt: for 
when we are sitting by ourselves up here, 
and you all down stairs, we feel timid.’ 

*** You could n’t have slipped it very far, 
miss,’ I said; ‘I gave the door a smart push, 
and it opened. Of course I shouldn’t have 
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sort. And if the blind is down, as it is al- 
most sure to be, you could not look into the 
room, if you did get up to the window.” 

“T’ll go and see,’’ was Sarah’s answer, 
darting out into the hall, and thence to the 
garden. 

“It is down,” she said, returning in again. 
“* But you just come and look here, Miss Lucy. 
If there ain’t the shadow of a man’s hat on 
the blind, I never saw a hat yet.”’ 

They went out into the cold night, and I 
followed them. ‘There really was the shadow 
of a man’s hat cast on the blind. It seemed 
as if the little bamboo table had been drawn 


done it if I had known youd fastened mo} from the corner of the room — to get to the 


out, but this is an awk’ard latch, and used 


to have a trick of catching, and I thought no | 


more but that it was at it again.’ So, with 
that, I came away down stairs, and she came 
across the room, and bolted the door again.” 

“Your ears heard double,’ cried Lucy. 
“You do fancy strange things sometimes, 
Sarah. Recollect the evening you came to 
us, last summer, and protested Miss Brown 
was talking out of the front window. And 
she fast asleep in her bed, all the while, at 
the back of the house ! ’’ 

“That Miss Brown had as many ruses as 
a fox,’’ uttered Sarah, ‘‘and I shall never 
believe but what she was a talking out at the 
front winder ; and to somebody over the wall 
too! However, she’s gone, so it don’t mat- 
ter, but whether or no, I ain’t mistaken now, 
and I'll lay my life there is a man up there.” 

Lucy took the poker and raised the fire into 
a blaze, which lighted up the amused, incred- 
ulous smile on her face. But I confess I was 
staggered. The girl was so very earnest, and 
she had her share of strong common sense. 

“Tt wasa gentleman’s voice,’’ she resumed, 
‘and he spoke as if he was tired, or else in 
pain. Suppose I go and borrow the next 
door ladder, and climb up to their winder, 
and have a look in?” 

‘* Yes,’’ cried Lucy, laughing heartily, as 
she flung down the poker, ‘‘do, Sarah. Never 
mind falls.’ 

** What can I say we want with it? They ‘ll 
think dark night’s a funny time to borrow 
a garden ladder. Suppose I go with a tale, 
that @n obstinate fit has took our curtains, 
these here, and they won't draw, and I want 
to get up to the rings! It is——” 

**Do not run on so, Sarah,’’ I interrupted ; 
“‘you know I should permit nothing of the 





cupboard, probably —and was placed in front 
of the window. On it stood the hat, and 
the fire-light, being opposite, threw its shadow 
on the blind. As we looked, the form of one 
of the ladies passed before the window, and 
lifted the table back to its place, out of sight, 
and we went shivering into the house again. 

‘Now, ma’am, what do you think?” 
asked Sarah, triumphantly. 

‘* Why, I think that some one has called,”’ 
I resolutely replied. ‘* The ladies are most 
respectable in their conduct — perfectly so; 
it is impossible to think them otherwise. 
You may have been out of the way when he 
— whoever it is—came to the door, and one 
of them must have come down and let him 
in. As to his being in the bedroom, it is 
natural they should be where the fire is, this 
cold night.” 

““Not a soul has been to the door this 
afternoon,”’ persisted Sarah. ‘‘I have been 
ironing, and have never stirred out of the 
kitchen. But now, ma'am, to prove the 
thing, I ‘Il just turn the key of the front door 
and put it in my pocket. If it is a visitor, 
he must ask to be let out; if it’s not-——” 

Sarah said no more. For who should have 
entered, after a tap at the door, but Miss 
Graves. She held a teacup in her hand. 

‘*T am very sorry to trouble you, Miss 
Halliwell,” she said, hesitatingly —she was 
a bad r—‘‘ but would you oblige us 
with the loan of a little tea to-night? We 
are out of it, and it is late to go and pur- 
chase.” 

**Certainly,’’ I answered, unlocking my 
old sideboard drawer, where we kept the tea- 
caddy. ‘‘ There’s nothing so refreshing as a 
cup of tea.” 

** We don’t, in general, care for it,’”’ ob- 
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served Miss Graves, ‘but my sister is very 
poorly to-night, and complains of thirst. 
Thank you greatly,’’ she added, as she took 
the cup from me. 

“Don't you want water for it, miss?” 
called out Sarah. ‘‘ Our kettle’s on the 
bile.” 

“Yes, if you please,’ she answered. “I'll 
come in the kitchen and make it now.” 

She did so, having a contest with Sarah 
afterwards. The latter wanted to carry up 
the tray with the cups and saucers, but Miss 
Graves insisted on doing it herself. 

“* To keep me out of the room,’’ muttered 
Sarah, when she was gone. ‘For fear I 
should see what I should see.”’ 

However, in about half an hour the bell 
rang, and up bounded Sarah. It was to take 
away the tray ; when she had put it in the 
kitchen, she came into the parlor again, where 
I and Lucy were now at our tea. 

“Well, what did you see!’’ inquired 
Lucy. 

‘* Nothing, and didn’t expect to,’’ was 
Sarah’s sulky reply. ‘* They took care of 
that, before they called me up.” 

** Did you go into the bedroom? ”’ 

“Yes. Miss Graves was a sitting at the 
table, as if she’d been a making tea, and 
Mrs. Archer was by the fire, looking well 
enough, as far as I saw by the fire-light. 
They had stirred the blaze up just before I 
went in, as an excuse for having no candles,”’ 

‘*And what about the gentleman ? ” laughed 
Lucy. 

*T expect he was in the bed, or on it, for 
the curtains was all drawed close around it, as 
tight as wax, like I have never seen ’em afore. 
I’m sure, ma’am, this affair’s as good as a 
play.” 

** Not to me,’’ I sighed, ‘‘ if there should 
be anything in it.’’ 

** And the hat?”’ continued my sister. 

“* Well, I was a stupid there. I was so 
struck with them curtains — picturing what 
was inside ‘em, and peering if there warn’t 
a slit as big as a needle to look through, that 
I never thought of the hat or the table. But 
do n’t you flatter yourself it was there, Miss 
Lucy: they ’d take precious good care to put 
it away afore they rang forme. I’ve a notion 
the man must be sick.’ 

“Why so?” 

“* Because I heard him say he was parched, 
as. [told you,ma’am. And then their having 
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the tea! That warn’t for Mrs. Archer: 
there’s no more the matter with her than 
there is with me. Besides, who's the toast- 
and-water fort They told me to make a 
quart jug full, and Miss Graves said she ’d 
come down and fetch it.”’ 

We heard no more that night of the strange 
visitor. If he was there he stopped in, for 
Sarah carried out her threat and put the key 
of the street-door in her pocket. The next 
morning I went into the kitchen to give some 
orders to Sarah. 

‘** Look here,’’ she cried, exhibiting some 
meat upon a plate, ‘‘ Miss Graves has been 
out and brought in this bit of scrag of mut- 
ton, and them two turnips, and she said she 
supposed you'd obleege ‘em with a bit of 
parsley out of the garden. It’s to make 
some broth for her sister, she said, and they ‘ll 
stew it up-stairs, and I’m to take it up with 
the saucepan of water. Not more than six- 
pence, she couldn’t have gave for it,’’ con- 
cluded Sarah, taking up the meat, with an 
action of contempt, and flapping it down on 
the plate again. 

** Sarah, you are unfeeling,” Isaid. ‘* The 
poor ladies are much to be pitied.” 

** Pitied, indeed! What business have they 
in a house like ours, with no money to carry 
‘em on in it?’ retorted Sarah, who was in 
one of her worst humors. ‘‘And the man 
they have got up there — perhaps he is to be 
pitied too!” 

‘**T must forbid further allusion to that ab- 
surdity, Sarah. There ’s no man up there : 
the very idea is preposterous.” 

‘Very well, ma’am. If anything bad 
turns up out of this, don’t say I did not give 
warning of it. One on ’em slept upon the 
sofa in the drawing-room last night, for I see 
the bedclothes there this morning. I think 
that proves something.”’ 

The girl tossed her head, and went out of 
the kitchen ; and I cannot say I felt easy all 
that day —far from it. But nothing fresh 
arose. Night came, and Lucy, who had a 
had cold (caught through flying out, the pre- 
vious night, to stare at their window), went 
to bed at nine o’clock. At ten I sent Sarah, 
sitting up myself to finish some sewing, which 
I remember was the turning of a sheet. 
After that I sat warming my feet, and it was 
upon the stroke of eleven when I went up 
to bed. 
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I had got the candle in one hand and my 
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packet of work in the other, and was going 
softly up the stairs, when the drawing-room 
door was flung violently open, and out dashed 
Mrs. Archer, nearly knocking me and my load 
down together. 

‘0 ! Miss Halliwell, where ’s Sarah! ”’ she 
exclaimed, in nervous excitement. ‘* For the 
love of pity let her run for a doctor! ” 

* What ’s the matter?” Tasked. ‘ Who 
is ill?” 

“*O, come and see! It is of no use trying 
for concealment now.”’ And she seized my 
arm, and pulled me through the drawing- 
room. Miss Graves was getting up from the 
sofa, where she had retired to rest, and I set 
down my bundle and went with my candle 
into the bedroom. On the bed, his head 
raised high upon a pillow, lay a gentleman, 
his eyes closed, and his face still and white, 
whilst drops of blood were slowly issuing from 
his mouth. 

‘* Is he dead? ”’ I uttered, in the first shock 
of surprise. 

** Where ’s Sarah ? where ’s Sarah ?’’ was 
all the answer of Mrs. Archer. ‘* We must 
have a doctor.”’ 

“Sarah isin bed. I'll step and call her.” 

“In bed! Then I’ll go myseif.”” And, 
throwing on a shawl and bonnet, Mrs. Archer 
darted down the stairs, but stopped ere slie 
reached the bottom, and looked up at me, 
who was lighting her. ‘‘ The nearest sur- 
geon — where! ”’ 

** About ten doors higher up the road. 
You ’ll see the lamp over the door.” 

“* Ah, yes,I forgot; andshe flewon. I 
followed her, for I remembered that the key 
of the gate was hanging up in the kitchen, 
and she could not get out without it. Then 
I called up Sarah, and went back into the 
room. 

“‘ Whois this gentleman? ” I whispered to 
Miss Graves. 

‘“*Mr. Archer, my sister’s husband,’’ was 
her reply ; and, just then, the invalid opened 
his eyes and looked at us. 

Never shall I forget that moment. The 
expression of those eyes flashed on the chords 
of my memory like a ray of light, and grad- 
ually I. recognized the features, though they 
were worn and wasted. Archer? Archer! 
Yes, although the name had never struck me 
before as in cénnection with him, there could 
be no doubt, I was gazing on one who had 





been very dear to me in early life — too dear, 
for the ending that came. 

‘* He is a clergyman — the Reverend George 
Archer! ’’ I whispered to Miss Graves. 

**Yes,”’ she nodded. ‘‘How did you 
know?”’ 

I did not answer. Those old days were 
coming back to me asin adream. I remem- 
bered my mother’s home at Seaford, where we 
all lived so tranquilly ; I remembered the first 
day that he came to it with my brother, both 
of them fresh from college ; I remembered, 
alas ! alas! the love which sprang up between 
us, and the solemn engagement that ensued. 
I remembered his next visit, when he came to 
be installed as curate of Seaford, and the 
transient weeks of bliss that followed. I re- 
membered, with a pang of the heart even 
then, that-high-born girl, who had appeared 
amongst us as a vision of brightness, and 
how they were thrown together, and he grew 
to love her to infatuation. I remembered our 
wretched parting when he left Seaford to fol- 
low her, and the subsequent account that 
reached us of her marriage with one in her 
own sphere, and his disgrace ; for when the 
Earl of Seaford came to know that his sons’ 
tutor had dared to love their sister, he thrust 
him from his house in civil scorn, And I 
had never seen or heard of him since, till 
this night, when I beheld him lying on a bed 
in my own house, and not long for this 
world. 

His wife returned with the doctor. He 
said the case was not so serious as we imag- 
ined. That the blood came from a small 
vessel ruptured on the chest, not the lungs. 
I remained with Mrs. Archer that night. 
Sarah made a fire in the drawing-room, and 
we Bat by it, while he dozed. She told me 
a good deal of her troubles, and sobbed bit- 
terly. 

** Has he been long here? ’’ T asked, won- 
dering how in the world he got smuggled in. 

“Tt was the day your pupils were going 
away,’’ replied Mrs. Archer. ‘I was stand- 
ing at the window, watching the carriage 
which had come to fetch some of them, when 
I saw my husband coming down the road, 
evidently looking out for the house. He ap- 
peared ill and thin, stooped, and walked as 
if his strength was gone, but I knew him, 
and flew down to the gate, which was open, 
as well as the house-door. As it happened, 
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no one was in the hall when we came up- 
stairs: I heard Sarah’s voice on the upper 
flight ; she was bringing down luggage, but 
sbe did not see us.’’ 

“But you ought to have told me,” I 

ed. 

**T know that,” she rejoined, ‘‘ and such 
a thing as taking him in clandestinely never 
entered my thoughts. It arose with circum- 
stances. Look at our position: you posi- 
tively refused to receive a gentleman here, 
but he had come, and how were we to remove 
to other lodgings, owing you what we do, 
bereft of means, next to bereft of food’ So 
there he lay, ill, on that bed. Reproach me 
as much as you will, Miss Halliwell ; turn us 
out into the road, if you must do it: it seems 
that little can add to my trouble and per- 
plexity now. There have been moments lately 
when I have not known how to refrain from 
— from — running away — and ——” 

* And what?” I asked. 

“* Why, I have thought the calm bed of a 
river would be to me as rest after toil.”’ 

** Goodness me, Mrs. Archer ! ’’ I exclaimed 
half in surprise, half in a shock of indigna- 
tion, ‘‘ a Christian must never use such lan- 
guage as that, while there ’s a Heaven to sup- 
plicate for refuge. All who ask for strength 
to bear, find it there.’’ 

**T have had no happiness in my married 
life,” she went on to say. ‘It is—let me 
see — six years since, now. Mr. Archer was 
a working curate in London : a weary life he 
led of it, in that large parish of poor. Soon 
after we married his health began to fail : he 
used to seem dispirited, and the duties were 
too much forhim. I took it into my head 
that some sorrow was upon him, that he had 
never really loved me. I don’t know. Once 
T taxed him with it, with both, but he seemed 
surprised, said he thought he had been always 
kind, as indeed he had, and I let the idea 
drop. lis health grew worse, change of 
scene and air were essential to him, and he 
got an appointment as foreign chaplain, army 
chaplain I think it was, and went out with 
that Spanish legion. Later, I and my sister 
lost our money. My brother, with whom it 
was placed, failed, and we were deprived of 
our income. Latterly we have been living by 
—it is of no use to mince the matter —by 
pledging things, and now my husband is come 
home without his pay, and cannot get the 
arrears which are due to him. He says 
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they have all been put off, officers and soldiers 
— not one of them has received a farthing. 
The Spanish government ought to be prose- 
cuted.’ 

Here was a pretty state of things! This 
sick clergyman in our house and all three of 
them without means. Lucy was up in arms 
when I told her. 

“They must go out of the house, they 
must, Hester, even if we pay for lodgings for 
them. If he dies, and has to be buried from 
here, it will be the ruin of the school. Dear 
— dear ! to think of its being George Archer ! 
How things do come about in this world! ”’ 

Mrs. Archer wrote to her brother, doubt- 
ing, however, his power to assist them, and 
at the end of a week there came a ten-pound 
note. Mr. Archer was better then. ‘‘ Now 
I will not take any of it,” I said to Mrs. 
Archer ; ‘‘ you shall keep it to start afresh 
with in new lodgings, but you must leave 
these.’’ 

So that same afternoon she and her si&ter 
went out to seek some, and I took my work 
and went to sit with Mr. Archer, according 
to their request. 

He was sitting up in the easy-chair, the 
one which had been my dear mother’s : many 
a time had she sat in it, in the old days, 
talking to him. A queerish sort of feeling 
came over me, as I took my place opposite to 
him, for it was the first time we had been 
alone together ; but I made myself very busy 
over my sewing. 

We talked about indifferent subjects, the 
weather, his medicine, and such like, When 
all at once he wheeled that chair closer to 
mine, and burst forth, in a low, deep tone : 

‘* Hester, have you ever forgiven me?” 

** Indeed, yes, long ago.”’ 

** Then it is more than T have done by my- 
self,” he groaned. ‘* But I was rightly 
served.” 

I looked up at him and then down at my 
work again. 

** You heard, perhaps, how she jilted me. 
Hester, as true as that you are sitting there 
working, she drew me on ; drew me on, from 
the first, to flirt with and admire her! ” 

** You are speaking of ——’’ I stopped. 

“* Her. Lady Georgina. Whoelse? And 
when she saw, asI know she did see, to what 
a passionate height my love was reaching, 
she fooled me more and more. I did not see 
my folly at the time, [ was too infatuated, 
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but I have cursed it ever since : as I dare say 
you have.”’ 

** Hush! hush! ’’ I interrupted. 

** And when it was betrayed to the earl, 
and he drove me away, to part with me, as 
she did, without a sigh, without a regret! ’’ 
he went on, not deigning to notice my words. 
“ Hester, you were well avenged.” 

“Do not excite yourself, Mr. Archer.’ . 

“How I got over those first few weeks I 
don’t know, and shudder to remember. Then 
came her marriage: I read it in the papers. 
Heartless, wicked girl! and she had solemnly 
protested to me she did not care for Mr. 
Caudour. Well, well, troubles and mad grief 
do come to an end ; and, thank God ! so does 
life.” 

“* What was your career afterwards? ” 

“My career for a time was perfect idle- 
ness. I could do nothing. Remorse for my 
wild infatuation had taken heavy hold upon 
me, and a vast amount of misery was mixed 
up with it. Then, when I came to myself a 
little, I sought employment, and obtained the 
curacy of a parish in London, where the pay 
was little and the work great. Next, I mar- 
ried: the lady had money, and I had need 
of many luxuries — or necessities, call them 
which you will —which my stipend would 
not obtain, for my health was failing. It 
grew worse. I think, if [ had remained in 
London, I should have died there, and I went 
out to Spain.”’ 

‘From whence you have now returned? ”’ 

‘* Yes — penniless ; done out of the money 
coming to me. And now the sooner I die the 
better, for I am only a burden to others. I 
am closing a life that has been rendered use- 
less by my own infatuated folly: my talents 
have been buried in a napkin, my heart turned 
into gall and wormwood. O Hester! again 
I say it, you are richly avenged.” 

‘“* Have you ever met since?” 

“Hert Never. Her husband is Lord 
Caudour now. I saw the old baron’s death 
in a stray newspaper that came out to Spain.’’ 

‘Here come your wife and Miss Graves,” 
I said, for, having heard the garden-gate open, 
I rose and looked from the window. ‘* How 
soon they are in again!” 

“* Hester,’’ he murmured, in an impassioned 
tone, as he seized my hand when I was about 
to pass him, intending to open the drawing- 
room door, ‘ssay you forgive me.” 
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T leaned down to him and spoke soothingly. 
** George, believe me, I have perfectly for- 
given you: I forgave you long ago. That 
the trial to me was one of length and bitter- 
ness, it would be affectation to deny, but I 
have outlived it. Letmego. They are com- 
ing up the stairs.’’ 

He pressed my hand between both of his, 
and then bent down his lips upon it, and 
kissed it as fervently as he had kissed my own 
lips that night, years, years before, when we 
were walking home from church together, 
behind my mother and Lucy. I drew it hur- 
riedly from him, for they were already in the 
drawing-room, and a feeling, long buried, 
very like that forgotten love, cast a moment- 
ary sunshine on my heart: and I laughed at 
myself for being an old simpleton. 

They had found lodgings, and he was trans- 
ported to-them. I cannot say but I was 
thankful when they left the honse. I fear 
they did not get on very well. We often 
sent them a good plate of something, under 
pretence of tempting his appetite, some slices 
of roast beef, or a tureen of nourishing broth 
with the meat in. Luey would say we could 
not afford to do it, and Sarah loudly exclaimed 
against ‘‘ cooking for other people;” but 
they were fellow-creatures, and in need — and 
he was George Archer. The summer put an 
end to his weary life. 

It happened, that same spring, it was in 
May, I had business at the house of one of 
our pupils, whose father was a tradesman in 
Bond-street. When very close to it, I found 
myself in the midst of a string of carriages, 
inside which were ladies in full evening dress, 
though it was only one o’clock in the day. 
Full of surprise, I asked a policeman what it 
meant. 

‘The Queen’s Drawing-room.” 

To be sure. I wondered then I had not 
thought of it for myself. It happened to be 
the first time I had ever seen the sight, and 
I stood gazing at the rich dresses, the snow- 
white feathers, and the lovely, lovely faces. 
The carriages had been stationary, but now 
there was a move, and then they were sta- 
tionary again. More beautiful than any 
gone before was the inmate of the chariot 
now opposite to me; a faig, elegant woman, 
with a bright smile and haughtyeye. Surely 
I knew the features! I did, alas for me! 
Though I had never seen them since she 
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stepped, with her sinful fascinations, between 
me and my betrothed husband, I felt sure it 
was the Lady Georgina Seaford. 

**Do you know who this lady is? ” I said 
to the policeman, in a whisper. 

He looked at her, at the coronet on the 
carriage, and then at the servants, at their 
white coats and crimson velvet breeches. 
“*T think,’’ he answered, ‘it is the Lady 
Caudour.”’ 

Time had passed lightly over her: her 
countenance was as smooth, as smiling, as free 
from care as it had been in her girlhood. J 
was struggling through life with a lonely 
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heart, and he was dying in his obscure lodg- 
ings, after a short career of regret and sor- 
row, whilst she who had caused all, who had 
sacrificed us both to her selfish vanity, was 
revelling in all the good that could make life 
happy. 

‘*O Father! Father! ’’ I wailed forth, in 
the anguish of the retrospect which then 
pressed sharply upon me, ‘ Thy blessings ap- 
pear to be dealt out with an unequal hand. 
Nevertheless, may we still, and always, say, 
Thy will be done: for Thy ways are not as 
our ways, and Thou knowest what is best 
for us.” 





FIVE MINUTES WITH THE ADVERTISERS. 


Tury must have big Churches in Southamp- 
ton ! 
by the following advertisement, which a person 
of the name of Brooks has put into one of the 
Southampton papers : 

N H—— BUILDINGS, Mr. CHARLES BROOKS has one 
of the very best Houses FOR SALE, with a large pew in 
the centre aisle of All Saints’ Church containing twelve good 
roome, closet, and all suitable offices. A good garden and 
roomy summer-house, substantial, and in good order. The 
price required will be very moderate. 

The last intimation is a pleasing proof that 
virtue and moderation still dwell in Southamp- 
ton, though banished from most other places. 
For a pew with twelve rooms, a closet, and offi- 
ces, many people would have asked a good deal 
of money. Wedo not quite understand whether 
the garden is also attached to the pew, but if so 
it must be the celebrated Roman Catholic one, 
the Garden of the Soul. If all pews are so ex- 
tensive, we should think that a speaking-trum- 
pet must be carried up into the pulpit, together 
with the sermon and a white pocket-handker- 
chief. 

The next Advertiser, to whose announcement 
Mr. Punch’s attention has been called, states 
in another local paper that she 


“ Desires a Situation as Housemaid in a pious or private 
family. The latter will be preferred. Address M. J., &c.” 


Why our Housemaid prefers privacy to piety 
she will perhaps explain to the mistress to whom 
she applies. She has evidently never read Pie- 
tas Privata. 

Finally, comes an announcement in the Times, 
which for general muddle beats anything we have 
seen — even a leader in the 4dvertiser. 

GENTLEMAN wishes to RECOMMEND a hichly res 
** pectable TRADESM AN’S WIFE to the care of one or two 
children where great care will be taken of them and trust, 
ina healthy neighborhood, and no connection with any 
other children. No family of their own. Address, &c. 


Who, what, wha, where, which, why, whence, 


This remark is forced from Mr. Punch | 


wherefore? Why does the gentleman interfere 
with the respectable tradesman’s family? Why 
does he recommend the man’s wife to the care 
of one or two children? Are children proper 
persons to take charge of her? Then, on the 
- and hand, why is great care to be taken of 
them? ‘ And trust.’ What trust? what’s 
trust? What does he mean? ‘ No connection 
with any other children.’? What precocious 
children these one or two are ! — first they take 
charge of a full-grown woman, and then they 
disavow connection with any other children. 
Finally, there is ‘‘no family of their own.’’ 
Whose own? The children’s? The intrusive 
gentleman’s? Certainly, this is a wonderful 
composition. It does read like a scrap from one 
of the Advertiser’s inconceivable spasms of pa- 
triotism, in which the writer is in such a fury 
with despots and the like, that he cannot stop to 
see on whose head his thundering adjectives fall, 
but smashes everybody with a truly awful reck- 
lessness of relatives and antecedents. But it is 
not remarkable that one Advertiser should re- 
semble another. — Punch. 





Wittiam Penewe. Died, 1623. 


Tus stone that covers earth and claye 
Long in the earth uncovered laye; 
Man forct it from the mother’s wombe, 
And made thereof for man a tombe. 
And nowe it speakes, and thus doth saye,— 
The life of man, is but a daye; 
The daye will pass, the night must come}; 
Then here, poore man, is all thy roome, 
The writer and the reader must 
Like this good man be turn’d to duste : 
He lived well, and soe doe thou; 
Then feare not death, when, where, or howe 
It commes; *t will end all greiffe and paine, 
And make thee ever live againe. 

Mors mihi vita. 

— Notes and Queries. 



























































SONG OF THE 
SONG OF THE VERMONTERS. 


Tue following spirited verses are taken from 
the Life of that brave man and true patriot, 
Ethan Allen. They were published in 1780, 
and allude to the contest then going on between 
Vermont, New York, and New Hampshire, with 
reference to the separate existence of Vermont 
as an independent state. The contest was kept 
up to the close of the Revolution. Congress 
being unable to settle it, General Washington 
took it in hand, and his candor and good sense 
effected, through Governor Chittenden, what 
Congress could not have done.— Columbus 
( Wis.) Reporter. 

{These lines are attributed, on what may be 
considered good authority, to John G. Whittier, 
the Quaker poet, and were not published in 
1780, as above stated in the Columbus (Wis.) 
Reporter. From the desire not to offend the 
peace-loving fraternity with which the poet is 
connected, he has never claimed the authorship 
of this spirited lyric of his early days, which 
certainly does no discredit to his poetical genius. 
— New York Eve. Post.) 


Ho! all to the borders ! Vermonters, come down, 

With your breeches of deer-skin and jackets of 
brown; 

With your ved woollen caps, and your moccasins, 
come, 

To the gathering summons of trumpet and drum ! 


Come down with your rifles !—let gray wolf 
and fox 
Howl on in the shade of their primitive rocks; 
Let the bear feed securely from pig-pen and stall, 
Here oa game for your powder and 
all ! 


On our south come the Dutchmen, enveloped in 
grease, 

And arming for battle, while canting of peace; 

On our east crafty Meshech has gathered his band, 

To hang up our leaders, and eat out our land. 


Ho ! —all to the rescue! For Satan shall work 
No gain for his legions of Hampshire and York ! 
They claim our possessions, the pitiful knaves, — 
The tribute we pay shall be prisons and graves ! 


Let Clinton and Ten Broeck, with bribes in their 
hands, 

Still seek to divide us, and parcel our lands; 

We ’ve coats for our traitors, whoever they are; 

The warp is of reatuEeRrs — the filling of rar ! 


Does the ‘‘ Old Bay State ’’ threaten ? — does 
Congress complain ? 
Swarms Hampshire in arms on our borders 
again? 
Bark the war-dogs of Britain aloud on the lake? 
Let ’em come !— what they can, they are wel- 
come to take. 


What seck they among us? The pride of our 
wealth 
Ts comfort, contentment, and labor, and health; 
And lands which, as Freemen, we only have 
trod * 
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Yet we owe no allegiance; we bow to no throne; 
Our ruler is law, and the law is our own; 

Our leaders themselves are our own fellow-men, 
Who can handle the sword, the scythe, or the pen. 


Our wives are all true, and our daughters are 
fair, 

With their blue eyes of smiles, and their light 
flowing hair; 

All brisk at their wheels till the dark even-fall, 
Then blithe at the sleigh-ride, the husking, and 
ball ! 


We’ve sheep on the hill-sides, weve cows on 
the plain, 

And gay-tasseled corn-fields, and rank-growing 
grain; 

There are deer on the mountains, and wood-pig- 
eons fly 

From the crack of our muskets, like clouds in 
the sky. 

And there’s fish in our streamlets and rivers, 
which take 

Their course from the hil!s to our broad-bosomed 
lake; 

Through rock-arched Winooski the salmon leaps 
free, 

And the portly shad follows, all fresh from the 
sea. 

Like a sunbeam the pickerel glides thro’ his pool, 

And the spotted trout sleeps where the water is 
cool, 

Or darts from his shelter of rock and of root 

At the beaver’s quick plunge or the angler’s pur- 
suit. 


And ours are the mountains which awfully rise 

Till they rest their green heads on the blue of 
the skies; 

And ours are the forests, unwasted, unshorn, 

Save where the wild path of the tempest is torn. 


And though savage and wild be this climate of 
ours, 

And brief be our season of fruits and of flowers, 

Far dearer the blast round our mountains which 
raves 

Than the sweet summer zephyr which breathes 
over slaves. 


Hurrah for Vermont ! for the land which we till 

Must have sons to defend her from valley and 
hill; 

Leave the harvest to rot on the field where it 
grows, 

And the reaping of wheat for the reaping of foes. 


Far, far from Michiscoui’s valley, to where 

Poosoomsuck steals down from his wood-cireled 
lair, 

From Shocticook river to Lutterlock town — 

Ho!—all to the rescue! Vermonters, come 
down ! 


Come York, or come Hampshire — come traitors 
and knaves ! 

If ye rule o’er our Jand, ye shall rule o’er our 
graves; 

Our vow is recorded — our banner unfurled; 





Independent of all, save the mercies of God. 


In the name of Vermont, we defy all the world. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Wuen Aunt Deborah is laid up with one 
of her colds, she always has a wonderful 
accession of ‘* propriety ’’ accompanying the 
disorder ; and that which would appear to 
her at the worst a harmless escapade when in 
her usual health and spirits, becomes a crime 
of the blackest dye when seen through the 
medium of barley-broth and water-gruel, 
these being Aunt Deborah’s infallible rem- 
edies for a catarrh. Now the cold in ques- 
tion had lasted its victim over the Ascot 
meeting, over our pic-nie to Richmond, and 
bade fair to give her employment during the 
greater part of the summer, so obstinate was 
the enemy when he had once him- 
self of the citadel ; and, under these circum- 
stances, I confess it appeared to me quite 
hopeless to ask her permission to accompany 
Cousin John on a long-promised expedition 
to Hathpton Races. I did not dare make the 
request myself; and I own I had great mis- 

ivings, even when I overheard from m 
youdoir the all-powerful John preferring his 
petition, which he did with a sort of abrupt 
good humor peculiarly his own. 

** Going to take Kate out for another lark, 
aunt, if you have no objection,”’ says John, 
plumping down in an arm-chair, and forth- 
with proceeding to entangle Aunt Deborah’s 
knitting into the most hopeless confusion. 
“Only some quiet races near town; all 
amongst ourselves, you know — gentlemen 
riders, and that sort of thing.” 

Aunt Deborah, who is a good deal behind- 
hand in all matters connected with the turf, 
and who has set her face into a determined 
refusal when she hears the word ‘ racing,”’ 
rather relaxes at the mention of ** gentlemen 
riders,”’ and replies gravely, *‘ John, I want 
to talk to you about Kate. The girl ‘s wild 
after horses and hounds, and all such un- 
feminine pursuits. I wonder you like to see 
it yourself, my dear. Now don’t you think 
it would be far better to encourage her in 
domestic tastes and amusements? I give you 
my word she hasn’t done a bit of worsted- 
work for a fortnight.’’ 

John’s face must have been good at this 
= of intelligence ; if there is one thing 

e hates more than another, it is ‘* cross- 
stitch.’’ But he replied, with exemplary 
gravity, that ‘* Cousin Kate never was strong, 
you know, aunt; and she is ordered to be a 

ood deal in the open air, with nee of 
~ exercise, and this is delightful weather 
for riding.”’ 

** Well, Jobn,”’ says Aunt Deborah, “ of 
course if you don"t mind it, I needn't; you'll 
be the sufferer, my dear, not I’’ (I wonder 
what she meant by that?) ; ‘and I must let 
her go if you choose to take her, John. How 
like your father you're growing, my hand- 





and was now smoking a huge ci 
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some boy ! ’’ and Aunt Deborah kissed Cousin 
John on the forehead, with tears in her eyes, 
and they called to me to get ready, and the 
horses came round, and in less than ten min- 
utes we were up and away. 

It was very gratifying to overhear the com- 
plimentary remarks made upon the general 
5 sang v0 of White-Stockings, whom I had 
ridden down, to save Brilliant, and who, 
despite his ugliness, is a very hunting-looking 
horse. 

‘** Looks a game ’un, don’t he, squire?” 
remarked a jolly-looking Surrey farmer, in 
top-boots, to a dilapidated friend in a white 
neckeloth. ‘Should n’t wonder if he could n’t 
kick the dirt in some of their faces, with that 
tight lass to keep his head straight.’’ The 
friend was a melancholy man, and nodded 
his silent affirmative with a sigh. I think, 
early as it was, they had both been drinking. 

‘* Look at that chestnut horse! ’’ exclaimed 
a good-looking boy of some twenty summers, 
who had coached his own drag down like a 
second Phaéton, only as yet with better luck, 
r on its 
roof; ‘* Isn’t he the image of old Paleface? 
Who’s the woman, eh ? — does nobody know 
her? I'll ask her to come and sit up here. 
She looks like a lady, too,’’ he added, check- 
ing himself; ‘‘ never mind, here goes! ’’ and 
he was jumping off the coach to tender me, 
I presume, his polite invitation in person, 
when his arm was caught by the man next 
him, who was no other than John’s friend, 
Captain Lovell. 

‘* Charley, stop ! ’’ exclaimed Frank, flush- 
ing all over his handsome face and temples; 
‘«T know her, I tell you; have a care, it’s 
Miss Coventry,’’ and in another instant he 
had bounded to the eafth, accosted my cha- 
peron with a hearty ‘‘ Jack, how goes it?” 
and was deep in conversation with my humble 
self, with his hand on my horse’s neck — 
(Frank always wears such good gloves) —and 
his pleasant countenance beaming with de 
light at our chance interview. I liked the 
races better after this, and should have spent 
a happier day, perhaps, without the society 
of Mrs. Lumley, who appeared likewise on 
horseback, quite ynexpectedly, and was riding 
the most beautiful brown mare I ever saw in 
my life. I quite wished I had brought down 
Brilliant, if only to have met her on more 
equal terms. As we were the only two ladies 
on horseback, of course we were obliged to 
fraternize (if the weaker sex may use such 
an expression), as indeed we must have done 
had we been the bitterest foes on earth, im 
stead of merely hating each other with com- 
mon civility. Mrs. Lumley seemed on par- 
ticularly good terms with Frank lon — 
I do not know that I liked her any the better 
for that, — and expressed her sentiments and 
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opinions to the world in general with a 
vivacity and freedom peculiarly her own. 

‘‘Tam out on ‘the sly,’ you know,”’ she 
observed, with an arch smile. ‘I have a 
good, quiet aunt, who lives down at Rich- 
mond, and I do penance there for a time, 
whenever I have been more than usually 
wicked ; but to-day I could not resist the fine 
weather, and the crowd, and the fun, and 
above all the bad company, which amuses me 
more than all the rest put together, though I 
do not include you, Miss Coventry, nor yet 
Mr. Jones, but [ am afraid I must Captain 
Lovell. Come, let’s ride amongst the car- 
riages and see the ninnies.”’ 

SS Mrs. Lumley and I plunged into the 
crowd, leaving Frank to return to his drag 
and his betting-book, and Cousin John some- 
what discontentedly to bring up the rear. 

** After all, I don’t see much harm in 
Hampton,”’ said my lively guide, as we 
threaded our way between the carriages ; 
‘though, to be sure, there are some very 
queer-looking people on the course. I could 
tell you strange stories of most of them, Miss 
Coventry, only you would n’t believeme. Do 

u see that old, plainish woman, with such 

lack hair and eyebrows — something like 
Lady Scapegrace, only not so handsome as my 
favorite enemy ? — would you believe it, she 
might marry three coronets at this moment if 
she chose, and she won’t have any oneof them ! 
She is not good-looking, you can see ; she can 
scarcely write her own name. She has no 
conversation, I pens oe to know, for I met her 
once at dinner, and she cannot by any chance 
put an‘H’ into its right place. Yet men 
see something in her that is totally in- 
explicable to us, and she seems to have a 
mysterious influence over all ages and all 
sorts. One of these infatuated noblemen is 
decrepid and twaddling; the other a stern, 
reserved man, that, up to forty years of age, 
was supposed to be the very impersonation 
of common sense. And the third, young, 
clever, and handsome, a man that might 
marry half the nicest women in England, if 
he liked. And why do you think she won’t 

ick and choose from such a trio? Why, 
orsooth, because she has set her stupid heart 
on a drunken stockbroker, who won’t have a 
word to say to her, and would have been 
here to-day, I have no doubt, if he hadn’t 
been afraid of meeting Aer. Well, there’s a 
stranger story than that about the girl with 
long, fair hair, in the next carriage. You 
can see her now, in a pink bonnet, drinking 
sherry and soda-water ; she is supposed to be 
old Goldfinch’s daughter, and he won’t give 
her a farthing; but J know somebody who 
knows his lawyer, and that girl «ill have 
half a milion if she don’t drink herself to 
death beiore old Goldfinch takes his departure 





from this wicked world. She is beautiful, 
and clever, and accomplished, and all the 
young men are in love with her; but she 
cannot keep sober, and in three years’ time 
she will have lost her youth, and her health, 
and her faculties, and in all probability will 
finish ina mad-house. There’s Frank Lovell 
making fierce love to her now.”’ 

And as Mrs. Lumley concluded with this 
amiable remark, I looked round for Cousin 
John, and rode away from her, in disgust at 
her flippancy, and sick at heart to think of 
such a man as Captain Lovell wasting his 
smiles on such a creature. ‘To be sure, he 
only said three words to her, for when I 
looked round again at the carriage he was 
gone. There is something very amusing to 
me in the bustle of a race-course ; and yet, 
after talking to Mrs. Lumley, the gloss 
seemed to be only on the surface. She had 
told me enough of the company to make me 
fancy there must be some strange history be- 
longing to each. Like the man that saw 
ovach the roofs of the houses in Madrid, 
thanks to the agency of his familiar, I 
thought that my demon on a sidesaddle had 
taught me to see into the very hearts and 
secrets of the motley assemblage. 

There was a handsome girl, with beautiful 
teeth and neatly braided hair, and such a 
brilliant smile, attracting a crowd round 
her, as she sang piquant songs in a sweet 
deeptoned voice that ought to have made her 
fortune on the stage, if it had been proper! 
cultivated —sang them, too, with a loo 
and manner that I have seldom seen rivalled 
by the cleverest actresses; and I thought 
what a face and form were wasted here to 
make profit for one knave, and sport for 
some fifty fools. As she accompanied her- 
self on the harp, and touched its strings with 
a grace and expression which made amends 
for a certain want of tuition, I could not 
help fancying her in a drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by admirers, making many a heart 
ache with her arch smile and winning ways. 
Without being positively beautiful, she had 
the knack so few women possess, of looking 
charming in every attitude and with ever 
expression of countenance; and although 
her songs were of a somewhat florid school, 
yet I could not help thinking that, with 
those natural gifts, and a plaintive old 
ballad, English or Scotch, such as ‘* Annie 
Laurie’ or ‘‘ The Nut-brown Maid,’’ to 
bring them out in a patty drawing-room, 
with the assistance of a good dressmaker, 
dear ! — she might marry a duke, if she liked. 

And yet all this belonged to a dark, close- 
shaved ruffian, with silver rings and a yellow 
handkerchief, who scowled and prowled 
about her, and looked as if he was likely 
enough to beat her when they got home. 


po omy 
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But she hands up an ivory bow! for contri- 
butions amongst the dandies on the roof of a 
neighboring coach, who have been listening 
open-mouthed to the Siren, and shillings and 
half-crowns, and a bit of gold from the one 
last out of the Bench, pour into it ; and she 
moves off, to make way for three French 

lee-maidens, with a monkey and a tambour- 
ine, and the swells return to their cigars and 
their betting, and we are all attention for 
the next event on the card, because it isa 
gentleman rider’s race, and the performances 
will consequently be as different as possible 
from what we have just seen. 

“We'll secure a good place for this, 
Kate,’’ says Cousin John, edging his horse 
in as near the judge’s stand as he can get; 
‘* Frank Lovell has a mare to run, and I 
have backed her for a sovereign.” 

‘Dear, 1 hope she ‘ll win!’’ is my ar- 
dent rejoinder. 

“Thank you, Kate,’’ says kind Cousin 
John, who concludes I take an unusual in- 
terest in his speculations ; and forthwith we 
proceed to criticize the three animals brought 
to the post, and to agree that Capt. Lovell’s 
Parachute is far the best-looking of the lot ; 
or, as Sir Guy Scapegrace says to the well 
pleased owner, ‘‘ if make and shape go for 
anything, Frank, she ought to beat them as 
far as they can see.” 

Sir Guy is chaperoning a strange-looking 
party of men and women, who have been 
very noisy since luncheon time. He is at- 
tired in «a close-shaved hat (which he had 
the effrontery to take off to me, but I looked 
the other way), a white coat, and a red neck- 


cloth, the usual flower in his mouth being | Bs 


replaced for the occasion by a large cigar. 
Captain Lovell hopes I ‘admire his mare 
—she has a look of Brilliant, from here, 
Miss Coventry. ‘Baby Larkins,’ of the 
Lancers, is to ride; and The Baby will do 
her justice, if any one can— he’s far the 
best of the young ones, now.” 

‘*Do you mean his name is ‘ Baby?’ ” 
said I, much amased ; “ or that you call him 
s0 because he is such a child? He looks as 
if he ought to be with mamma still.”’ 

** We always called him ‘ Baby’ in the 
Lancers,”’ explained Frank, ‘because he 
joined us 80 very young. He is nineteen, 
though you would guess him about twelve, 
but he’s got the brains of a man of sixty 
and the nerves of a giant. Ah! Parachute, 
you may kick, old girl, but you won't get rid 
of that child!’ 

And sure enough “The Baby” sat like 
a rock, with a grim smile, and preserving 
throughout a silence and sang froid which 
nothing seemed able to overcome. Two 
more seedy-looking animals made up the 
entry. ‘he lamer one of the two was ridden 
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by a stout major with a redundancy of mus- 
tachios —the other by a lanky cornet of 
Heavy Dragoons, who seemed not to know 
where on earth to dispose of his arms and 
legs, besides finding his cap somewhat in 
his way, and being much embarrassed with 
his whip. They gallop up and down before 
starting, till I wonder how any galloping 
can be left for the race; and after a futile 
attempt or two they get away, The Baby 
making strong running, the stout major 
waiting closely upon his infantine antag- 
onist, while the long cornet, looming like a 
windmill in the distance, brings up the rear. 

‘* Parachute still making running,’’ says 
John, standing erect in his stirrups, his hon- 
est face beaming with excitement—‘* Woa, 
horse ! —Stand still, W hite-Stockings— now 
they reach the turn, and The Baby takes a 

ull — Gad, old Ganymede’s coming up. 
Vell done, Major — no, the old one’s flag- 
ging. Parachute wins. Now Baby ! — now 
Major — the horse '!— the mare — Best race 
[ ever saw in my life—a dead heat— Ha! 
ha! ha!’’ The latter explosion of mirth 
is due to the procrastinated arrival of the 
long cornet, who flogs and works as relig- 
iously home as if he had a hundred more be- 
hind him, and who reaches the weighing en- 
closure in time to ascertain with his own 
eyes that Ganymede has won, the lame plater 
who rejoices in that classical appellation 
having struggled home first by a head, ** not- 
withstanding,’’ as the sporting papers after- 
wards expressed themselves, ‘* the judicious 
riding and beautiful finish of that promising 
young jockey, Mr. B. Larkins.” ‘ The 
uby’’ himself, however, is unmoved, as 
usual, nodding to Parachute's. disappointed 
owner without moving a muscle of his coun- 
tenance. He merely remarks, ‘Short of 
work, Frank — told you so afore I got up; ” 
and putting on a tiny white overcoat like a 
plaything, disappears, and is seen seen no 
more. 

What a confusion there is in getting away. 
Sir Guy Scapegrace has a yearly bet with 
the young phaeton who wanted to invite me 
on his box, as to which shall get first to 
Kensington on their way back to town. 
You would suppose Sir Guy was very happy 
at home, by his anxiety to be off: the two 
drags are soon bumping and rolling and rat- 
tling along the sward. The narrow lane 
through which they must make their way is 
completely blocked up with spring vans and 
tax-carts, and open carriages and shut car- 
riages, and broughams and landaus, and every 
description of vehicle that ever came out of 
Long-Acre, whilst more four-horse coaches, 
with fast teams and still faster loads, are 
vee | in the rear. Slang reigns su- 
preme, and John Gilpin's friend, who had a 
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‘ready wit,’? would here meet with his 
match. Nor are jest and repartee (what 
John calls ** chaff’’) the only missiles ban- 
died about ; toys, knocked off ‘ the sticks ”’ 
for the purpose, darken the air as they fl 

from one vehicle toanother —and the broad- 
side from a well-supplied coach is like that 
of a seventy-four. Fun and good humor 
abound, but confusion gets worse confounded. 
Young Phaéton’s wheel is locked with a 
market gardener’s, who is accompanied by 
two sisters-in-law and the suitors of those 
nowise disconcerted damsels, all more or less 
intoxicated. Thriftless has his near leader 
in the back seat of a pony-carriage, and Sir 
ey off-wheeler is over the pole. John 
and I agree to make a detour, have a pleas- 
ant ride in the country, never mind about 
dinner, and so get back to London by moon- 
light. As we reach a quiet sequestered lane, 
and inhale the pleasant fragrance of the 
hawthorn — always sweetest towards night- 
fall — we hear a horse’s tramp behind us, 
and are joined by Frank Lovell, who explains 
with unnecessary distinctness that whe al- 
ways makes a practice of riding back from 
Hampton, to avoid the crowd, and always 
comes that way; ’’ if so, he must be in the 
habit of taking a considerable detour, but 
he pe our party, and we ride home to- 

ther. 

How beautifully the moon shone upon the 
river as we a Kew Bridge that calm, 
silent, summer night— how it flickered 
through their branches, and silvered over 
the old trees; and what a peaceful, lovely 
landscape it was. I thought Frank’s low 
sweet voice quite in keeping with the time 
and the scene. As we rode together, John 
lagging a good deal behind (that bay horse 
of John’s never could walk with White- 
Stockings), I could not help thinking how 
much | had misunderstood Captain Lovell’s 
character: what a deal of feeling — almost 
of romance — there was under that conven- 
tional exterior which he wore before the 
world. I liked him so much more now I 
came to know him better. I was quite sorry 
when we had to wish him ‘ good night,” 
and John and I rode thoughtfully home 
through the quiet streets. i thought m 
cousin’s manner was altered, too, though I 
scarce knew how. His farewell sounded 
more constrained, more polite than usual, 
when he left me at Aunt Deborah’s door ; 
and whilst I was undressing I reflected on all 
the proceedings of the day, and tried to 
remember what I had done that could pos- 
sibly have displeased good-natured John. 
The more I went over it backwards and for- 
wards, the less could I make of it. ‘ Can 
it be possiblg,’’ I thought at last — “can it 
be possible that Cousin John ——’’ and here 





E-peneed out my candle and jumped into 


CHAPTER VI. 


I reatty had not courage to take my 
usual canter the morning after Hampton 
Races. I did not feel as if I could face the 
umbrella and the cigar at the rails in ‘ the 
Ride,” and yet I rang the bell once for my 
maid to help me on with my habit, and had 
my hand on it more than once to order my 
horse, but I thought better of it; poor Aunt 
Deborah’s cold was still bad, though she 
was down-stairs, so I determined to take care 
of her, in common gratitude, and give her 
the advantage of my agreeable society. I 
am very fond of Aunt Deborah, in my own 
way, and I know there is nothing she likes 
so much as a “* quiet morning with Kate.” 

The hours passed off rather slowly till 
luncheon time. I did forty-two stitches of 
worsted work —I never do more than fift 
at a time unless it ’s ‘‘ grounding ’’ — and 
got off Hannah More because Aunt Deborah 
was too hoarse to read to me, and I really 
cannot read that excellent work to her with- 
out laughing ; but I thought luncheon never 
would be ready, and when it did come I 
could n’t eat any. However, I went up- 
stairs afterwards, and smoothed my hair and 
set my collar straight, and was glad to hear 
Aunt Deborah give her usual order that she 
was ‘*at home’’ with her usual solemnity. 
Thad not been ten minutes in the drawing- 
room before a knock at the door brought my 
heart into my mouth, and our tragic foot- 
man announced * Captain Lovell’’ in his 
most tragic voice. In marched Frank, who 
had never set eyes on my aunt in his life, 
and shook hands with me,and made her a 
very low bow, with a degree of efirontery 
that nothing but a man could ever have 
been capable of assuming. Aunt Deborah 
drew herself up—and she really is ve 
formidable when she gets on her high horse 
—and looked first at me, and then at Frank, 
and then at me again, and I blushed like a 
fool, and hesitated, and introduced ‘+ Captain 
Lovell’? to ‘my aunt, Miss Horsingham ; ’’ 
and I didn’t the least know what to do next, 
and had a great mind to make a bolt for it 
and run up-stairs. But our visitor seemed 
to have no misgivings whatever, and smoothed 
his hat and talked about the weather as if 
he had known us all from childhood. I have 
often remarked that if you only deprive a 
man of the free use of his hands, there is no 
difficulty which he is unable to face. Give 
him something to handle and keep fidgetting 
at, and he seems immediately to be in. his 
element; never mind what it is, a paper- 





knife, and a book to > px or a flower to pull 
in pieces, or a pair of scissors and a bit of 
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thread to snip, or even the end of a stick 
to suck, and he draws inspiration, and what 
is more to the purpose, conversation, from 
any and all of these sources. 

But let him have his hands entirely to 
himself, give him nothing to “ lay hold of,’’ 
and he is completely dumb-foundered on the 
spot. Here was Frank brushing and smooth- 
ing away at his hat till it shone like black 
satin, and facing my aunt with a gallantr 
and steadiness beyond all praise; but 
believe if I could have snatched it away from 
him and hid it under the sofa, he would 
have been routed at once, and must have fled 
in utter bewilderment and dismay. After 
my aunt had — courteously enough to 
a few commonplace observations, she gave 
one of her onfinous coughs, and I trembled 
for the result. 

“Captain Beville,” said my aunt; “TI 
think I once knew a family of your name in 
Hampshire ; the New Forest, if I remember 
rightly.” 

‘* Excuse me,’’ said Frank, nowise discon- 
certed, and with a sly glance at me, ‘‘ my 
name is Lovell.” 

‘*O,” replied my aunt, with a consider- 
able assumption of stateliness, ‘‘ then, a-hem, 
Captain Greville, | don’t think I have ever 
had the pleasure of meeting you before.”’ 
And my aunt looked as if she did n’t care 
whether she ever met him again. This 
would have been a ‘ poser ’’ to most people, 
but Frank applied himself diligently to his 
hat, and opened the trenches in his own 
way. 

“ The fact is, Miss Horsingham,”’ said he, 
»“ that I have taken advantage of my inti- 
macy with your nephew, to call upon you 
without a previous introduction, in hopes of 
ascertaining what has become of an old 
brother officer of mine, a namesake of yours, 
and consequently, I should conclude, a rela- 
tive. There is, I believe, only one family in 
England of your name. Excuse me, Miss 
Horsingham, for so personal a remark, but 
1 am convinced he must have been a near 
connection from a peculiarity which every- 
one who knows anything about our old Eng- 
lish families is aware belongs to yours, — 
my poor friend Charlie had a utiful 
‘hand;’ you, madam, I perceive, own the 
same advantage, therefore I am convinced 
you must be a near connection of my old 
comrade. You may think me impertinent, 
but there is no mistaking ‘ the Horsingham 
hand.’ ”” 

Aunt Deborah gave in at once. ‘I can- 
not call to mind at this moment any relative 
of mine who is likely to have served with 
you ’’ (nor was this to be wondered at, the 
warrior aur blanches mains being a fubulous 
creation of wicked Frank); ‘‘ bat I have no 
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doubt, Captain Lovell, that you are correct. 
I have great pleasure in making your ac- 
quaintance, particularly as you seem so well 
acquainted with our belongings. Do you 
stay any length of time in town?”’ 

‘*T seldom remain till the end of the sea- 
son, but this year I think I shall. By the 
way, Miss Horsingham, I saw a curious old 
picture the other day in the west of England, 
purporting to be a portrait of the celebrated 
‘ Ysonde of Brittany, with the White Hand’ 
— in which I traced a strong resemblance to 
some of the Horsinghams, with whom I an 
acquainted. Yours is, I believe,an old Nor- 
man family, and as I am a bit of an anti- 
quary ’’ (O, Frank ! Frank!), “‘ I consulted 
my friend, Sir J. Burke, on the subject, who 
assures me that the ‘ Le Montants ’ — God- 
frey le Montant, if you remember, distin- 
guished himself highly in the second crusade 
— that the Le Montants claimed direct de- 
scent from the old Dukes of Brittany, and 
consequently from the very lady of whom 
we are speaking. Roger le Montant came 
over with the Conqueror, and although 
strangely omitted from the Roll of Battle 
Abbey, doubtless received large grants of 
land in Hampshire from William ; and two 
generations later we can trace his descendant, 
Hugo, in the same locality, under the Ang- 
licized name of Horsengem, now corrupted 
to Horsingham ; of which illustrious family 

‘ou are of course aware yours is a younger 
branch. It is curious that the distinguish- 
ing mark of the race should have been pre- 
served in all its shapely beauty’ (added 
Frank, with the gravest face possible, and 
glancing at the lavender kids) *‘ through so 
many changes and so many successive gene- 
rations.’’ 

Annt Deborah was delighted. ‘Such a 
clever young man, my dear,’’ she said to me 
afterwards ; ‘* such manners! such a voice ! 
quite one of the old school — evidently well- 
read, and with that respect for g blood 
which, in these days, I regret to say, is fast 
becoming obsolete. Kate, I like him 
vastly !’ F 

In the meantime she entered freely into 
conversation with our visitor, and before he 
went away, by which time his hat looked as 
if it had n ironed, ‘* she hoped he would 
call again ; she was always at home till two 
o'clock, and trusted to have the pleasure of 
his company at dinner as soon as she was 
well enough to get anybody to meet him.”’ 

So Frank went off to ride in the Park, on 
the neatest possible brown hack, for I saw 
him quite plainly trot round the corner, as I 
went into the balcony to water my poor 
geraniums. 

Well, I waited and waited, and John 
never came for me as was his usual habit, 
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and I began to think I must lose my ride, 
for I am not allowed to go by myself in the 
afternoons ; and at last I was obliged to codx 
Aunt Deborah to take me out in the open 
carriage, for it was a beautiful day, and it 
would be just the thing for her cold, so we 
went dowagering about, and shop in 
Bond-street, and looked at some lace in 
Regent-street, and left cards for Lady Hor- 
singham, as in duty bound, after helping 
her to make ‘a good ball; ’’ and then we 
went into the Ring, and I looked and looked 
everywhere, but T could not see an thing 


like Frank or his brown hack. To be sure 
the Ride was as crowded asa fair, But I 
did see Cousin John, and I must say it was 


too bad of him to keep me waiting and 
watching all the afternoon, and then never 
to take the trouble of sending me a note or 
message, but to start off by himself, and es- 
cort Miss Molasses, as if he was her brother 
at least, if not a nearer relation. Miss Mo- 
lasses, forsooth ! with her lackadaisical ways 
and her sentimental nonsense, and that 
goose John taking it all in open-mouthed, 
as if she was an angel upon earth. Well, 
at all events she don’t ride like me. Such 
a figure J never saw on a horse! all on one 
side, like the handle of a teapot, bumping 
when she trots, and wabbling when she 
canters, with braiding all over her habit, 
and a white feather in her hat, and gauntlet 
gloves (ef course one may wear gauntlet 
gloves for hunting, but that’s not London), 
and her sallow face. People call her inter- 
esting, but J call her dilious ; and a wretched 
long-legged Rosinante, with round reins and 
tassels, and a netting over its ears, and a 
head like a fiddle-case, and no more action 
than a camp-stool. Such a couple I never 
beheld. I wonder John wasn’t ashamed to 
be seen with her, instead of leaning his hand 
upon her horse’s neck, and looking up in 
her face with his broad honest smile, and 
taking no more notice of her sister Jane, 
who és a clever girl, with something én her, 
than if she had been the groom. I was pro- 
voked with him beyond all patience. Had 
it been Mrs. Lumley, for instance, I could 
have understood it, for she certainly is a 
chatty amusing woman,’ though dreadfully 
bold, and it is a pleasure to curbed canter up 
the Park, in her close-fitting habit and neat 
hat, with her beautiful round figure sway- 
ing gracefully to every motion of her horse, 
yet so imperceptibly that you could fancy 
she might balance a glasaful of water on her 
head withoutspillinga drop. To say nothing 
of the brown mare, the only animal in Lon- 
don I covet, who is herself a picture ; such 
action! such a mouth! and such a shape! 
I coaxed Aunt Deborah to wait near Apsley 
House, on purpose that we might see her be- 
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fore we left the Park, and sure enough we 
did see her, as usual, surrounded by a 
swarm of admirers, and next to her, posi- 
tively next to her, Frank Lovell, on the very 
brown hack that had been standing an hour at 
our door. He saw me too, and took his hat 
off, and she said something to him, and they 
both laughed ! 

I asked Aunt Deborah to go home, for it 
was getting late, and the evening air was 
not very good for her poor cold. I did not 
feel well myself somehow, and when dear 
aunty told me I looked pale, I was foreed to 
confess to a slight headache. I am not sub- 
ject to low spirits generally, I have no pa- 
tience with a woman that is, but of course 
one is sometimes a little ‘‘ out of sorts,’’ and 
I confess I did not fee) quite up to the mark 
that evening, I cannot tell why. If John 
flatters himself it was because he behaved so 
brutally in disappointing me, he is ver 
much mistaken ; and as for Captain Lovell, 
I am sure he may ride with anybody he 
likes, for what I care. I wonder, with all 
his cleverness, he can’t see how that woman 
is only laughing at him. However, it is no 
business of mine. So I went into my bou- 
doir, and drank some tea, and then locked 


myself in, and had a * good cry.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir is wonderful how soon the London sea~ 
son comes to anend. And in fact it is diffi- 
cult to say when its tide is really at the flood. 
Single men — and they are necessary inzre- 
dients for gayety wherever there are young 
ladies —single men seldom go to town much 
before the Derby; then comes Ascot, for 
which meeting they leave the metropolis, and 
enjoy some quiet retreat in the neighborhood 
of Windsor, taking with them many porta- 
bles and what they call a ‘* dog cook.” After 
Ascot, — begin to think about going 
away, and before you know where you are, 
three more weeks have elapsed, and it is 
July. Dear, what a scatter there is then! 
some off to Norway, some to Cowes, some to 
Caithness, and some to Galway. Those that 
remain for Goodwood are sure to go to New- 
market, and the man who sticks religiously 
to the pavement, and resists the allurements 
of all the above-mentioned resorts, only does 
so because he is meditating a trip to Califor- 
nia, Kamtsehatka, or the Rocky Mountains, 
and is so pre-occupied with portable soup, 
patent saddle-bags, bowie-knives, and re- 
volvers, that he might just as well be at his 
ultimate destination in person, for all the 
benefit one gets from his society. I confess 
I don’t like the end of the season. You 


keep on trying to be gay, whilst your friends 
are dropping off and disappearing one by 





one. 


Like the survivor in some horrid pesti- 
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lence, you know your time must come too, 
but you shut your eyes to the certainty, and 
greet every fresh departure with a gayety 
more forced and a smile more and more 
hopeless. 

Vell, my London season too was drawing 
to its close, and I confess I had enjoyed it 
verymuch. What with yo morning gallops 
and afternoon saunters (for John had re- 
turned to his allegiance, and came to take 
me out regularly, although he always joined 
Miss Molasses’ party when we got into the 
Park), what with Aunt Deborah's tiresome 
cold, which obliged me to go about a good 
deal by myself, and the agreeable society of 
Frank Lovell — who never missed an oppor- 
tunity of being with us—TI had been very 
happy, and I was quite sorry to think it was 
all so soon to come toan end. John was 
already talking of a fishing excursion to Nor- 
way, and actually proposed that I should 
accompany him, an arrangement which Aunt 
Deborah declared ‘* was totally impractica- 
ble,’ and which I confess I do not myself 
think would have been a very good plan. I 
had made several pleasant acquaintances, 
amongst whom [ may number Lady Sca 
grace, that much-maligned dame having 
taken a great fancy to me ever after the 
affair of the bull, and proving, when I came 
to know her better, a very different person 
from what the world gave her credit for 
being. With all her faults—the chief of 
which were an uncontrollable temper and 
much too strong feelings for the nineteenth 
century —she had a warm, affectionate 
heart, and was altogether an energetic, 
straight-forward woman, very much in ear- 
nest, whether for good or for evil. 

But there was one thing that vexed me 
considerably, amongst all my regrets for 
past pleasures and castles in the air for the 
future, and this was the conduct of Captain 
Lovell. What did he mean? I couldn’t 
make him out at all. One day calling on 
my aunt at eleven in the morning and stay- 
ing to luncheon, and making himself so 
agreeable to her, and bringing bouquets of 
the loveliest flowers (which I know came 
from Ilarding’s or else direct from Covent 
Garden) to me, and then going away as if 
he had fifty more things to say, and lingerin 
over his farewell as if he was on the eve of 
departure for China, instead of May-fair, 
and joining me again in the Park, and asking 
me if I was going to the opera, and finding 
out all my engagements and intentions, as 
if he could n't possibly live five minutes out 
of my sight, enka perhaps never coming 
near us for days together, tilt even my aunt 
** wondered what had become of that pleas- 
ant Captain Lovell,’’ and when he met me 
in the Park taking off his hat with a civil 
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bow, as if we had only been introduced the 
night before; all this I could n’t make out 
and I didn’t half like, as I told aa 
Scapegrace one hot morning, sitting wit 
iets her boudoir. I was a good deal at 
Lady Scapegrace’s now, and the more so 
because that was the place of all others at 
which I was least likely to meet Sir Guy. 
‘«Men are so uncertain, my dear,’’ said her 
ladyship, sitting in a morning deshabillo, 
with her long black hair combed straight 
out over her shoulders, and reaching nearl 
to her knees; ‘‘if you ask me candidly 
whether he means anything, I tell you I 
think Frank Lovell a shocking flirt.” 
‘“« Flirt!’’ I replied, half crying with vexa- 
tion, ‘it ’s time enough for him to flirt with 
me when I give him any encouragement ; 
but I don’t, Lady Scapegrace, and | never 
will. I hope I’m too proud for that. Only 
when a man is always in one’s pocket wher- 
ever one goes, when he sends one bouquets, 
and rides out in the rain to get one’s bracelet 
mended, and watches one from a corner of 
the room if one happens to be dancing with 
anybody else, and looks pleased when one is 
dull, and cross when one laughs; why, he 
either does prefer or ought to prefer one’s 
society to that of Miss Molasses and Mrs. 
Lumley, and that is why I tell you I can’t 

uite make out Captain Lovell.” 

‘* Don’t talk of that odious woman,”’ ex- 
claimed Lady Scapegrace, between whom 
and Mrs. Lumley there was a polite feud of 
some years’ standing: ‘‘she is ready and 
willing to jump down Frank Lovell’s throat, 
or any one else’s for the matter of that, so 
bold as she is, and so utterly regardless — 
such stories, my dear; but take my advice, 
Kate, play that cheerful cousin of yours 
against Master Frank. I never knew it fail 
yet, if you only go the right way to work. 
fen are not only very vain, but very 
jealous; don’t let him think you are going 
to marry your cousin, or he may consider it 
a capital arrangement, and a sort of matter- 
of-course affair which is all in his favor. 
Men like Frank always prefer other people’s 
property, and I have no doubt he would be 
over head and ears in love with you if you 
were not single, so don’t be going to marry 
Mr. Jones, but just appeal to him about 
every earthly thing you do or say, look after 
him when he leaves the room as if you 
could n't bear him out of your sight. Get 
Frank to abuse him if you can, and then 
fight his battles fiercely, and directly the 
latter thinks there is a rival in the field, he 
will be down on his knees, you mark m 
words, in two days’ time at the furthest. 
think I ought to know what men are, my 
dear’’ (and to do Lady Sea ce justice, 
she had studied that variety of the creation 








to some pu , or she was much maligned) ; 
“T know that they can't, any of them, see 
three yards before their noses, and that you 
can turn and twist them which way you will 
if you only go upon this principle —that 
they are full of vanity and self-conceit, and 
totally deficient in brains.”’ 

‘* But I’m sure Captain Lovell ’s a clever 
man,”’ said [, not disposed to come to quite 
such sweeping conclusions as those of my 
monitress ; ‘‘and—and—I don’t mean to 
say that I care about him, Lady Sea ce ; 
but still, it might n’t answer with La, nd 
—and—I should n’t like to lose him alto- 

ther.’’ 

** Pooh! lose him —fiddlestick ! ’” rejoined 
her ladyship; ‘ you ‘ll see. He is to join 
our party at Greenwich this afternoon; by 
the way, when Sir Guy heard you were 
coming, he proposed to drive us all down on 
that horrid coach, but I told him we should 
be taken for the ary that usually occupy 
it, and nothing should induce me to go, so 
that plan was given up. But you and I 
will go down in the barouche, and I ’ll call 
for you, and we'll take Mr. Jones with us; 
and mind you ’re very civil to him, and only 
notice the other in a quiet good-humored 
way, for he must n’t think you do it out of 
pique. and before the white-bait is on the 
table, you ’ll see he'll bea different man. 
But now you must go—there’s a dear. I'll 
call for you at five— it’s too bad to turn you 
out, but I’m never at home to any one be- 
tween three and half-past four — -bye, 
dear, good-bye.” me ~ 

And Lady Seapegrace kissed me most af- 
fectionately, and promised to call for me 
punctually at five, till which hour I cannot 
make out why her time was always engaged. 

As I tripped down-stairs, hoping to make 
escape without being attended by the 
whole establishment to open the house-door, 
whom should I come across but odious Sir 
Guy, in a sort of scarlet fancy dress, which I 
concluded was his morning *‘ demi-toilette.’’ 
He actually had the effrontery to pro 
that I should accompany him to the stable, 
and that he should then ‘‘ show me his 
boudoir, hey? You look like a rose this 
morning, Miss Coventry, should like to trans- 

lant you — what?" and whilst he stood 
ing and grinning on the stairs, I man- 

to slip bs him, and get safe into the 
street. I wonder when men think they are 
beginning to grow old; I am sure Sir Guy 
fancies he is still in’ the flower of his youth, 
and so charming that nobody can resist him. 

What a pleasant day we had! Only we 
four, — Lady Sea ce, Cousin John, Ca 
tain Lovell,and I. We went down in 
pe te barouche, and walked in Green- 
wi k, «nd adjourned to a nice room 
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with a bay window, and such a look-out 
over the river, blushing rose color in the 
evening sun. And the whitebait was so 
good, and the champagne-cup so nice, and 
we were all in such spirits, and Frank was 
so kind and attentive and agreeable, I 
could n’t find it in my heart to be cross to 
him ; so it ended in our making up any little 
imaginary differences we may have had, and 
becoming better friends than ever. As we 
sat in the balcony over the river, — the two 
gentlemen smoking their after-dinner cigars 
and we ladies sipping our coffee, — I thought 
I had never enjoyed an evening so much; 
and even John, who was so generally dread- 
fully afraid of Lady Scapegrace, became 
quite lively and gallant (for him), and they 
laughed, and talked, and joked about all 
sorts of things, while Frank leant over my 
shoulder, and conversed more gravely than 
was his habit, and I listened, and thought 
him pleasanter even than usual. By the 
way, that lilac bonnet never quite lost the 
odor of tobacco afterwards. 

‘* How quick the time passes,’’ said Frank, 
with almost a sigh. ‘*Can’t we do any- 


thing to put off horrid London, and home, 


and bed — let ’s all go to Vauxhall! ”’ 

**What do you say, Mr. Jones?’’ in- 
quired Lady Scapegrace, who was always 
ready for a lark —‘‘ you ’re our chaperon, 
you know; do you think you can be re- 
sponsible ? ’’ 

‘* O yes, John,’’ I exclaimed ; ‘‘ you prom- 
ised to take me once before the end of the 
season ; we shall never have such another 
chance.’’ 

‘« This is a capital night to go,’’ remarked 
Frank, ‘‘ because there is a new riding- 
woman, and you can take a lesson, Miss 
Coventry, in case you should wish to perform 
in public.’? Cousin John could not — 
hold out against all three, and although 
think in his heart he did not entirely a 
prove, the carriage was ordered, the. bill 
paid, and we were rolling along through 
the cool summer night en route for Vaux- 
hall. 

‘‘ My dear,”’ said Lady Scapegrace to me, 
as we sidled through the entrance of that 
place of amusement, and the gentlemen re- 
mained behind to pay, ‘‘ you are doing any- 
thing but what I told you; scarcely three 
words have you spoken to your cousin, who, 
by the way, is me pleasant — I think I shall 
take him up, and improve him on my own 
account; but as for you, my dear, I can see 
plainly it ’s all over with you! ”’ 

‘‘And you really leave town to-morrow ?”* 
said Frank, as we walked arm-in-arm up one 


y|of those shaded alleys which lead to the 


‘* Hermit,” or the ‘* Gipsy,’’ or some other 
excuse for a ééfe-d-téte not too much under 
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the lamps. By the way, why is it that a 
y never can keep together at Vauxhall? 
y Scapegrace and I had particularly stip- 
ulated that we were not to separate under 
any circumstances. ‘* Whatever happens, do 
let us keep together,’’ we mutually implored 
at least ten times during the first five minutes, 
and yet no sooner did we pair off arm-in-arm, 
than the distance began gradually to increase, 
till we found ourselves “‘ in couples,”’ totally 
independent of each other’s proceedings. 
In this manner we saw the horsemanship, 
and the acrobats, and the man with the 
globe, and all the other eccentricities of the 
cireus. I really think I could have ridden 
quite as nicely as Madame Rose d'Amour, 
had I been mounted on an equally well-broken 
animal with the one which curveted and 
earacoled under that much rouged and widely- 
smiling dame. They do look pretty, too, at 
a little distance, these histrionic horsewomen, 
with their trappings, and their spangles, and 
their costume of Francis I. I often wonder 
whether people really rode out hawking, got 
up so entirely regardless of expense, in the 
days of the Field of Cloth of Gold. From 
the horsemanship we went to see the people 
dance, which they did with a degree of vigor 
and hilarity such as might be introduced, in 
a modified form, with great advantage into 
society: and here we came across 
Cousin John and Lady Scapegrace, just in 
time to witness a short and abrupt interview 
between the latter and Sir Guy. Yes, there 
was Sir Guy, with the flower in his mouth 
and all —dancing, actually dancing — and 
he can’t be much less than sixty — with a 
little smart lady wearing the most brilliant 
color, and the blackest eye-lashes, and the 
reddest lips, and the lightest eyes I ever saw 
upona human being. The little lady, whose 
hair moreover was dressed 4 l’ Impératrice, 
thereby imparting additional boldness to a 
countenance not remarkable for modesty, 
frisked and whisked round Sir Guy with a 
vivacity that must have been of Parisian 
growth ; whilst the baronet labored ponder- 
ously along with true British determination, 
like a man who habitually wears very thick 
shoes, and is used to take his own time. In 
the course of his evolutions he brought his 
foot down heavily on the skirt of a lady’s 
dress, and, turning round to apologize, found 
himeelf face to face with his wife! To do 
him justice, he was not the least taken 
aback — anger rather than confusion seemed 
to be his dominant feeling ; and, se 
he tried to smother a rising oath in a laugh, 
or rather a grin, sb eunatel @ muscular con- 
traction of the mouth as does not give me 
the idea of a smile. 
“Come out for a lark, too, my lady? 
hey?” maid the basowet,-attsdiously inter- 
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ing his large person between ‘ m " 
en is mt, *« Reminds one o' a: 
dance with anybody, whether one knows 
them or not ;”” and Sir Guy tried to look as 
if he was telling the truth, with indifferent 
success. But Lady Scapegrace’s face was a 
perfect study ; I never saw a countenance 80 
expressive of scorn — intense scorn — and yet, 
as it seemed to me, not so much of him as of 
herself. 

‘Tam glad you amuse yourself, Sir Guy,” 
she said, very quietly ; but her lip was as 
white as ashes while she spoke. ‘I should 
think this place must suit youexactly. Mr. 
Jones, we shall be late for the fireworks,’’ 
and she swept on, taking no further notice 
of the discomfited Sir Guy, whilst Frank and 
I followed in her wake, feeling rather awk- 
ward even at witnessing this ill-timed ren- 
contre. 

** And so you leave London to-morrow, 
Miss Coventry,” said Frank, and I thought 
his voice shook a little whilst he spoke. ‘I 
shall ride down Lowndes street every day, 
and think how deserted it looks; no more 
walks in the morning for me—no more 
pleasant rides in the afternoons ; I shall send 
my hacks home and sulk by myself, for I 
shall be miserable when my friends are gone. 
Do you know, Miss Coventry —’’ I listened, 
all attention ; how could I tell what he might 
not be going to say —‘‘ do you know that I 
have never had courage to ask you something 
till to-night —’’ (goodness! I thought, now 
it’s coming, and my heart beat as it does 
when I’m going out hunting) —“I want 
you to give me ’’ — (a lock of my hair, thinks 
1; well! —I don’t know— perhaps I may)— 
‘* | want you to give me — Miss Horsingham’s 
receipt for making barley-water ; but I know 
it’s a long business to write out, and [I’m 
afraid of being troublesome.’’ So that was 
all! was it? I felt half-inclined to laugh, 
and more than half-inclined to ery; but, 
turning round, | was somewhat consoled to 
find Lady Scapegrace and her cavalier close 
behind us, and I do confess I rather attributed 
Frank’s extremely moderate request to their 
immediate vicinity: there was no opporta- 
nity, however, of renewing the subject. John 

said all he had to say to his companion ; 
John soon gets high and dry with these smart 
ladies, and they seemed mutually tired of 
each other ; so we got the carriage, and took 
our departure, Frank pressing my hand as he 
bade me farewell, and whispering ‘‘ Au revoir, 
Miss Coventry ; something tells me it won't 
be - long before we meet again.’”” What 
cou. 


mean ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Ir was melancholy work to glide out of 





London by the last train, and to think that 
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one’s gayeties were over for that summer, 
and that there was nothing to look forward 
to, till the hunting season, but Dangerfield 
and Lady Horsingham, and the wearisome 
monotony of a regular country-house life. 
Aunt Deborah and I settled ourselves com- 
fortably in a roomy first-class carriage, she 
with her knitting, and I with the last 
Punch, —in which, by the way, was a por- 
trait of a dandy, the very image of Frank 
Lovell — and pre for our journey, as 
ladies potneny o, by arranging multifari- 
ous outworks of smelling bottles, shawls, 
reticules, peresoln, &e., without which 
paraphernalia no well-bred woman can pos- 
sibly travel a hundred yards. I confess I 
dreaded the trip. I was too well aware, by 
experience, that a railway always makes 
Aunt Deborah rather cross, and me ve 
sleepy, so I knew what was coming, and 
was not disappointed. Before we had fairly 
left. the outeLirts of London, I saw, by the 
way in which my aunt laid down her knit- 
ting. and the ominous cough or two in which 
she indulged, that I was in for a lecture, 
and sure enough, just as we emerged on the 
open fields, and Seon to smell the fresh 
country air, it began. 

‘* Kate,’’ said my aunt, ‘ as we are going 
to a very regular and well-conducted estab- 
lishment, I think it is a good opportunit 
for me to say a few words to you as pean | 
your past conduct.” 

** Good gracious, aunt,” I replied, quite 
frightened, ‘‘ what have I done? ”’ 

‘* My dear,”’ said my aunt, ‘IT have seen 
a great deal going on lately that I had taken 
no notice of, but it don’t follow that I should 
approve of it any more than John.”’ 

** And what has John got to do with it, I 
should like to know?’’ I rejoined, firing up 
on the instant, for such a chance of carrying 
the war into the enemy's country was not to 
be neglected, —‘‘ John, indeed! I’m sure, 
aunt, Juhn encourages me in all my unfem- 
inine pursuits, as you call them ; and if he 
has been telling tales, or setting you against 
me, I ’ll soon let him know what I think of 
such conduct —I 'll soon tell him that I’m 
not going to be accountable to him ; indeed, 
that I’m not going to—”’ 

‘Hush, my dear,’’ said Aunt Deborah, 
‘there is no occasion for all this animosit 
against John. After all, it is very natural, 
poor fellow, thathe should feel ieved 
and annoyed ; there ’s that Captain Lovell — 
I don’t mean to say he’s not an agreeable, 
well-informed young man, — but there he jis 
coming to see us at all hours — riding with 
= in the Park — whispering to you at the 

pera — bringing mew music and old 
china and fresh flowers, and conducting 
himself altogether as if he was either your 


accepted suitor or mine, and I don’t think 
the latter very likely, Kate; whereas, you 
know John— ”’ 

My aunt stopped short, the ringing of a 
bell, and loud exclamations of ‘* Trotter’s- 
heath! Trotter’s-heath ! all out for 
shanks, Fleecy-fold, and Market-Muddle- 
bury,”’ announced that we had arrived at the 
Muddlebury Junction; and the opportune 
entrance into the carriage of a stranger, who 
seemed extremely anxious concerning the 
only of a brace of pointers that accompa- 
nied him, effectually Eenhne my aunt from 
proceeding with her discourse, while the dead 
silence which followed the renewed puffing 
of the engine and vibration of the train gave 
me an opportunity of studying attentively the 
person and features of our new fellow-tray- 
eller. I don’t think I ever saw a man 60 
freckled in my life ; even the backs of his 
hands (for he wore no gloves, I should think 
did n’t even know his number '), were stud- 
ded with spots till you could have hardly 
- a pin’s point on a place free from this 

orrid disfigurement. His face, too, was 
like a plum pudding, on which the fruit has 
been showered with a most liberal hand ; but 
the features were good, and had it not been 
for his red bair, a little grizzled, and his 
stiff red whiskers, the bright blue eyes and 
white teeth would have almost entitled him 
to be considered ‘‘ handsome.’’ He had a 
strong, stiff-built figure, about the middle 
size, well made for everything but dancing, 
and large useful feet encased in the stoutest 
doubled-soled shooting shoes. The latter ar- 
ticles of costume proved him at once to bea 
country gentleman. Every one must have 
remarked this peculiarity in that enviable 
class. Their attire, particularly as regards 
the lower man, is invariably of a nature to 
defy the utmost inclemency of the weather, 
and is worn totally irrespective of the season 
or the pursuit in which the owner may chance 
to be engaged at the time. But, even inde- 
pendent of those tell-tales, the stranger’s 
social position was easily enough discerned 
by the deference with which be was treated 
‘* along the line,’’ and the title of “* Squire,” 
which greeted him from guards, porters, an 
book-keepers at every station we passed. So 
humane a master of dumb animals, or one so 
fidgetty as to their welfare, I never came 
across ; and this, I confess, prepossessed me 
in his favor. Every time the train ve 4 
out jumped our fellow-traveller, and off he 
went toa certain van oops his treas- 
ures, from which he emerged with @ wery red 
face, and a constantly repeated apology for 
disturbing me on his return to his 
nee of his thick shoes and his freckles, 1 

see the man was a gentleman; 





dear me! what a.contrast to the emart 
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tlemen I had lately been accustomed to meet. 
Beyond a ** beg your pardon, I fear I 'm very 
much in your way,’’ accompanied by such a 
vivid blush as can be performed only by a 
red-haired man, the Squire did not venture 
om any communication, either with me or my 
aunt; and with the latter’s lecture fresh in 
my mind, I did not, as may be supposed, 
dare to take the initiative by dropping my 
gloves, or pretending I could n’t pull up the 
window, or any other little lady-like man- 
guvre which lays the foundation of a tem- 
porary intimacy, and often furnishes one 
with an agreeable hour’s conversation. I 
can not see why one should sit ‘‘ mum ”’ op- 
posite the same person for miles, merely be- 
cause one has never been introduced. 

When we arrived at length at the Dan- 
gerfield station, where Lady Horsingham’s 
emblazoned coach and fat horses were in 
waiting for us, ‘* the Squire,”’ who was here 
treated with a deference bordering on idola- 
try, got out too. He made an involuntary 
motion with his hand, as though he would 
have taken his hat off, and wished us ‘‘ good 
morning,’’ but his shyness got the better of 
him, and he disappeared from the platform, 
entangled amongst his dumb favorites, with 
a blush which was visible even at the back 
of his head, where the tips of his ears met 
the rim of his white hat. As we toiled up 
the sandy lane leading from Dangerfield sta- 
tion to Dangerfield park, we were overtaken 
by a smart high dog-cart, drawn by a clever 
raking-looking bay mare, and driven by the 
owner of the freckles, the pointers, and the 
white hat. 

‘* Bachelor, my dear,’’ said Aunt Debo- 
rah, as he whisked by, ‘‘and not at all a 
bad-looking man, either.’’ 

‘‘How do you know he's a bachelor, 
eunt?’’ I naturally inquired. 

‘* Common sense, my dear,’’ replied Aunt 
Deborah, sententiously. ‘I judge of people 
by their belongings ; no lady could get into 
that dog-cart without dirtying her dress 

inst the wheel; and if he had a wife, 
that handsome bay horse would go with 
another in her carriage instead of his. Be- 
sides, he would n’t be so fond of his point- 
ers if he had anything else to care for; 
and, above all, Kate,’’ added my aunt, con- 
clusively, ‘‘ his silk handkerchief was n’t 
epael, and he ’d a button wanting in front 
of his shirt.’ 

All my life I have had a sinking at my 
heart when I have heard the ring at that 

t Dangerfield front door bell. It was 

ter in my poor uncle’s time, for he would 
have made any place lively, but since his 
death the Park has relapsed into its natural 
solemnity, and I am quite sure that if ever I 
do go into a convent, my sensations will be 
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exactly like those which I have always expo- 
Hepesd when visiting Aunt ieedaghol' 
the moat alone is enough to give one the 
‘*blues,’’ but in addition to that, thick 
horse-chesnuts grow up to the very windows, 
and dark Scotch firs shed a gloom all over 
the Park. Dangerfield is one of those places 
that seem always to be in the shade. How 
the strawberries ever ripen, or the flowers 
ever bloom, or the birds ever sing there, is 
to me a mystery. Outside there are dark 
walks, and yew edges, and cypresses, and 
here and there a copper beech, with lawns 
that are never mown, and copses that are 
never thinned, to say nothing of that stag 
nant moat, with its sombre and prolific 
vegetation ; whilst within, black oak wains- 
coting, and heavy tapestry, and windin 
staircases, and small deep-set windows, an 
oddly-shaped rooms, with steps at the door 
like going down into a bath, and floors 
considerably up and down hill, and queer re- 
cesses that frighten one out of one’s wits to 
go into, form altogether a domicile that 
would tame the wildest Merry-Andrew in a 
fortnight into as staid and sober and stupid 
a personage as the veriest Lady Superior 
could desire. Aunt Horsingham received us 
as usual with a freezing smile. 

‘* How do you do, Kate?’’ said she, puttin 
two of her cold bony fingers into my hand. 
‘I’m afraid you will find it rather dull here 
after London; but it is wholesome for youn 
people to be occasionally sobered a little.’’ 

Aunt Horsingham is tall and thin, with a 
turned-up nose, rather red at the point, a 
back that never stoops, and a grim smile 
that never varies. She dresses in bright 
colors, affecting strange and startling con- 
trasts, both of hues and material. Her 
hands are always cold, and seldom clean, 
and she has sundry uncomfortable notions 
about damping the spirits of youth and 
checking the exuberance of its gayety, which 
render her a perfect terror and bugbear to 
the rising generation. When I was a little 
thing, laughing, prattling, and giggling as 
children will, an admonishing look rom my 
aunt, with a gaunt finger held aloft, anda 
cold ** Kate, don’t be silly, my dear,’’ was 
always sufficient to make me dull and gloomy 
for the rest of the day. I should like to 
know, indeed, why children are not to be 
** silly?’’ Are grown-up people always 80 ra- 
tional in their amusements or irreproachable 
in their demeanor? ‘‘ Let the child alone, ’ 
poor Uncle Harry used to say; and once I 
overheard him mutter, ‘‘ I’ve more patience 
with a young fool than an aid one.’’ Such 
training has not had a good effect on Cousin 
Amelia. She has been so constantly tutored 
to conceal her emotions, and to adopt the 
earriage and manners of an autematon, that 
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the girl is now a complete hypocrite. It is 
uite impossible to make her out. If you 
tickled her, I don’t believe you could get 
her to laugh, and if you struck her I very 
much doubt whether she would ery. My 
aunt calls it ‘‘self-command;” I call it 
‘imbecility.’’ She shook hands with me in 
her provokingly patronizing manner— 
‘‘ hoped I had brought my horses with me ”’ 
(as if [ was coming to spend months at Dan- 

rfield without Brilliant) ; ‘‘ supposed I 
ad my sidesaddle in the cap-box;’’ and 
showed’ me my room, without so much as a 
single kind word of welcome or a cousinly 
caress. It was quite a relief to help dear 
Aunt Deborah to unpack her dressing-case 
and kiss her pleasant face, and give her the 
warm cup of tea without which Aunt Deb- 
orah never dreams of dressing for dinner. 

©! those solemn, heavy, silent, stupid 
dinners, with the massive shtiand the dark 
oak wainscoting, and the servants gliding 
about like ghosts at a festival in Acheron — 
what a relief it would have been even to 
have had a clownish footman spill soup over 
one’s dress, or ice-cream down one’s back, or 
anything to break the monotony of the 
entertainment; but no! there we sat, Aunt 
Horsingham remarking that the ‘* weather 
was dull,”’ and the ‘crops looking very 
unpromising ;’’ Aunt Deborah with her eyes 
fixed on a portrait of the late Mr. David 
Jones, as a boy, opposite which she in- 
variably took her place, and, on which, 
though representing an insignificant urchin 
in a high frill and blue jacket, she gazed 
intently during the whole repast; Cousin 
Amelia looking at herself in the silver dish- 
covers, and when those were removed, re- 
lapsing into a state of irritable torpor; and 
as for poor me!—all I could do was to 
think over the pleasures of the past season, 
and dwell rather more than I should other- 
wise have done on the image of Frank Lovell 
and the very agreeable acquisition he would 
have been to such a party; and then the 
evenings were if possible worse than the 
dinners — work, work, work, — mum, mum, 
mum, —till tea, and after tea Aunt Hors- 
ingham would read to us, in her dry harsh 
voice, long from the Spectator, 
very excellent articles from the Rambler, 
highly interesting in their day, no doubt, 
but which lose some of their point after an 
interval of nearly a century; or, worse than 
all, Pope’s Homer, and Cowper's Task, 
running the lines into each other so as to 
avoid what she called ‘‘ the sing-song of the 
rhymes,’’ till the poet’s effusions sounded 
like the most extraordinary prose, cut into 
lengths, as we ladies should say, for no 
earthly purpgse but to make nonsense of 
the whole thing. Her ladyship never went 
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to bed till eleven, so there, having dined at 
half-past six to a minute, we were forced to 
sit at least three mortal hours and a half, 
swallowing yawns, and repressing that in- 
explicable disorder termed the fidgets till the 
welcome bed-candles arrived. No wonder 
men drink and smoke and commit all sorts 
of enormities to fill up those dreadful hours 
after dinner. I think if ever I take to 
tobacco it will be at Dangerfield. Then of 
course the Hall was haunted, and of course 
my passage was the one which the ghost 
particularly affected. It was a sad story, 
that of ‘the Dangerfield ghost.”” I have 
got it all out of Aunt Deborah at different 
times, and though I don’t exactly believe in 
the spectre, I can’t help sometimes crying 
over the incidents. The fact is, the Hors- 
inghams were quite as proud of their ghost 
as they were of their hand; and although 
not a very creditable tale to any of the 
family, Aunt Deborah would never forgive 
me if I were not to relate the tragedy which 
conferred on Dangerfield the honor of being 
a haunted house. 

In the reign of George II., the head of the 
house, Sir Hugh Horsingham, married a 
young wife, and brought her home to Dan- 
gerfield with the usual demonstrations and 
rejoicings peculiar to such an event. Sir 
Hugh was a dark, morose man, considerably 
older than his bride. Stern and forbidding 
in his manners, but possessing deep feelings 
under a reserved exterior, and. a courage and 
determination not to be daunted or subdued. 
Such a man was capable of great things, for 
good or for evil, and such was the very na- 
ture on which a woman’s influence might 
have produced the most beneficial results. 
But unfortunately young Lady Horsingham 
had but one feeling for her lord, and that 
was intense terror of his anger. She never 
sought to win his confidence, she never en- 
tered into his political schemes, his deeper 
studies, or even his country amusements and 
pursuits; all she thought of was how to 
avoid offending Sir am. and ere long this 
one idea grew to such a pitch that she quite 
trembled in his presence, could scarcely an- 
swer distinctly when he spoke to her, and 
seemed hardly to draw breath in freedom 
save when out of his sight. Such a state of 
things could have but one ending — distrust 
and suspicion on one side, unqualified aver- 
sion on the other. A marriage, never of 
inclination, as indeed in those days amongst 
great families few marriages were, became 
an insupportable slavery ere the first year of 
wedded life had elapsed ; and by the time an 
heir was born to the house of Horsingham, 
probably there was'no unhappier couple 
within fifty miles of Dangerfield than dark 





Sir Hugh and his pretty, fair-haired, gentle 
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wife. No! she ought never to have married 
him at all. It was but the night before her 
wedding that she walked in the garden of her 
father’s old manor-house with a bright, open- 
hearted, handsume youth, whose brow wore 
that expression of acute agony, which it is 
80 pitiable to witness on a young counte- 
nance, that looks almost as if physical pain 
were added to mental anguish, which beto- 
kens how the iron has indeed ‘ entered into 
the sufferer’s soul.”” ‘‘ Ah, you may plead, 
‘Cousin Edward,’ but we women are a 
strange mixture, and the weakest of us ma 

possess obsiinacy such as no earthly consid- 
eration can overcome.’’? ‘Lucy! Lucy! for 
he last time, think of it—for the love of 
Heaven, do not drive me mad —think of it 
once more —it is the last, last chance.”’ 
The speaker was white as a sheet, and his 
hollow voice came in hoarse, inarticulate 
whispers, as he looked almost fiercely into 
that dear face to read his doom. Too well 
he knew the set, fixed expression of her del- 
icate profile. She did not dare turn towards 
him ; she could not have looked him in the 
face and persevered ; but she kept her eyes 
fastened on the horizon, as though she saw 
her future in the fading sunset ; and, whilst 
her heart seemed turning to very stone, she 
kept her lips firmly closed ; she repressed the 
tears that would have choked her, and so for 


that time she conquered. Lucy had a great 
idea of duty; hers was no high-principled 
love of duty from the noblest motives, but a 
morbid dread of self-reproach. She had not | poor girl! Cousin Edward was gone. 
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character enough to do anything out of her 
own notions of the beaten eask. She had 

romised her father she would marry Sir 

ugh Horsingham ;—not that he had the 
lightest right to exact such a promise,— 
and she felt bound to fulfil it. She never 
remembered the injury she was doing ‘* Cousin 
Edward,”’ the right which such devotion as 
fas ought to have given him. She knew she 
loved fim better than any one in the world ; 
she knew she was about to commit an act of 
the greatest injustice towards Sir Hugh ; but 
she fad promised papa,’’ and, though she 
would have given worlds to avoid fulfillin 
her compact, she had not strength of salad 
to break the chain and be free. 

Cousin Edward! Cousin Edward! you 
should have carried her off then and there ; 
she would have been truly grateful for the 
rest of her life, but she would have died 
sooner than opened her lips. He was hurt, 
reckless, almost savage. He thought her 
sullen. ‘* Once more, Lucy,’ he said, and 
his eye glared fiercely in the waning light, 
**once more, will you give me ohe word, or 
never set eyeson me again?”’ Her lip never 
moved. ‘I give you till we pass that tree,”’ 
— he looked dangerous now — “ and then ’’— 
he swore a great oath — ‘I leave you for- 
ever.’’ Lucy thought the tree looked strange 
and ghastly in the rising moon; she éven 
remarked a knot upon its smooth, white 
stem, but she held out whilst one might have 
counted ten; and when she turned round, 





Mysreriovs Arrarr. — For the strange story 
which it tells, and as somewhat apropos to the 
observations on likening woman to the moon, 
perhaps the following may be worthy of a place 
in “*N. & Q.”’ It is extracted from the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal of November 9, 1808. I 
may add, that coroners’ juries now-a-days would 
hardly be so simple as to regard the ‘‘ medical 
— * testimony as unimpeachable evi- 

ce : 


** Mysterious Arram.—On Saturday last a 
corpse was brought from Charterhouse Square, 
and buried in Islington Churchyard, and a stone 
erected at the place with this inscription : 


***In Memory of 
MRS. ELIZABETH EMMA THOMAS, 
Who died the 28th October, 1808, 
Aged 27 Years. 
She had no fault, save what travellers give the moon — 
The light was bright, but died, alas! too soon.’ 


“Mr, Hodgson, the Coroner, received a letter, 





intimating very strong suspicions that the de- 
ceased had not died naturally; in consequence 
of which he applied to the parish officers, who 
ordered the grave to be opened, which was done 
yesterday morning, and the body removed to the 
vault under the church, for the inspection of the 
jvry, which sat upon it in the course of the day; 
when the following appeared in evidence : 

“The lady died on Friday, was buried on 
Saturday; and the gentleman With whom she 
lived (not being married) left town on Sunday, 
and embarked at Portsmouth on Monday for 
Spain. On examining the body, a silver pin, 
about nine inches long, was found sticking in 
the heart, through the left side of the body. A 
medical gentleman, who had attended the de- 
ceased, declaired that the pin was inserted at 
the request of the gentleman, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of her being buried alive. The jury, 
after considerable consultation, brought in a 
verdict of —‘ Died by the visitation of God.’ 
The corpse still lies unburied in the vault.’? — 
Notes and Queries. 





LIFE-PEERAGES. 


From The Press. 
LIFE-PEERAGES. 


We return to this subject from a convic- 
tion that its importance is not yt fully a 
preciated by the public, and from no ill- 

unded suspicion that a scheme is on foot 


or the total disorganization of the House of | P 


Lords. What else, indeed, could be the re- 
sult of creating a new order of nobles, who 
would be completely under the influence of 
the Crown, oa completely above the influ- 
ence of the people? And what else can be 
intended by the recent elevation of Baron 
Parke to the Peerage, but the creation of 
such an order? 

That something is designed beyond the 
mere prevention of a new noble family is 
ey evident from the fact that Lord 


Wensle 

age Had that been all, a limitation to him- 
self and the heirs male of his body would 
have been an ample precaution. That it was 
not so considered affords but too clear a pre- 
sumption that the creation is intended as a 
precedent— a precedent, we affirm, which 
smacks strongly of a sinister influence, and a 
policy which Englishmen loathe. 

In some quarters, indeed, the design is 
openly avowed, and sounds of rejoicing are 
rife. Yet, though it publishes the pans of 
others, the Times itself preserves an unbroken 
silence. Is it the silence which gives con- 
sent? We doubt it. 

This measure is unconstitutional in itself, 
and is also glaringly menacing to the inde- 
pendence 0 the ouse of Lords. By the 
word unconstitutional we do not, of course, 
intend to question the Royal Prerogative. 
Yet we have not now to learn that what may 
be in accordance with the letter of the law 
may be o ty to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. an & sraregaties which has been 
exercised only once since the Norman Con- 
quest, cannot now be exercised habitually, 
without reviving disputes which were far 
better forgotten. 
blindly men sometimes argue. Here is a 
measure the whole gist of which lies in the 
creation of new members of the House of 
Lords; yet precedents are adduged in its fa- 
vor, almost entirely composed of women and 
aliens, or persons who were members already. 
This attempt at proving the innovation a 
strictly constitutional proceeding is, without 
exception, one of the very Jamest we ever met 
with, and almost leads us to suppose there 
must be a people who. on the principle that 
two negatives make an affirmative, conclude 
that reasoning and bad premises put to- 

er constitute logic. 

None but those who are positively slaves 


le is childless and seventy years of 


It is astonishing how 
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th prejudice can deny the enormous impor- 
tance of preserving the integrity of the Upper 
House. To those poor silly creatures who 
think a man cannot possess genius or energy 
unless he wears a dirty shirt, and spouts at 
mechanics’ institutes, we do not address our 
resent arguments. We leave them to their 
self-complacency, with a charitable hope that 
no introduction to polite society will ever 
eruelly undeceive them. But to readers of a 
different stamp—men who know what the 
unflattering lessons of history really are— 
who understand that the permanence of its 
institutions can alone make a nation great, 
and make its greatness happiness — to these 
we po most earnestly and most confident- 
ly. An hereditary peerage, arbitrating be 
tween the Crown and the people, is the surest 
safeguard against civil war and revolution; 
and the creation of life patents is the surest 
means of undermining the hereditar 

age. Louis Philippe destroyed the heredi- 
tary nobility of France, and constitutional 
monarchy was wrecked. The hereditary no- 
bility of England destroyed absolutism, and 
constitutional monarchy was preserved. It 
is not on the muddy declamations of low- 
bred adventurers, nor the whining harangues 
of flabby capitalists, that the country can 
rely. Pelf is the object of both. And 
whether a man would sacrifice his country to 
Russia, or himself to a Minister, is a matter 
of indifference. From all the noisy clap- 
traps of the day the true A prweny leaders 
of the people naturally stand aloof. Shall 
we on that account destroy their independ- 
ence? Shall we object to them on the v 
score of their distinguishing excellence? It 
is because the House of Lords are relieved 
from the necessity of perpetually courting 
the people that they are the people’s best 
friends. But let them once be swamped by 
an influx of plebeians holding life-peerages, 
and they will be compelled either to retire 
from public life, or array themselves in an 
attitude of unceasing hostility to the nomi- 
nees of the Crown. In the latter case their 
independence will be at once sacrificed. 
They will be oppositionists by compulsion, 
and instead of the dignified and arbitrative 
position which they now occupy, must of 
necessity degenerate into either nonentities 
or partisans. Such a constmmation may in 
certain quarters be chuckled over. The ruin 
of the Constitution may be a fit subject for 
jesting there, but it is not effected yet ; and 
we would only warn those by whose advice 
this system has been adopted, without the 
sanction of the orem to beware of 
provoking a storm of indignation which they 


may be foolish enough to consider impossible. 
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From The Press, 2 Feb. 
PARLIAMENT — PEOPLE — PEACE. 


Tue illusion which lingered in some quar- 
ters that the Legislature might take an ad- 
verseview of the Peace Negotiation, has been 
dispelled by the discussion in both Houses 
on the first night of the session. The War 

ty has vanished like a dissolving-view. 
t has no longer an existence. Its last frag- 
ments faded away with the oration of Mr. 
Roebuck. 

The tone of the debates was remarkable. 
In the first place, the Government renounced 
all the designs which have been attributed to 
it in its own organs, and by its most eager 
supporters. It never was disinclined to lis- 
ten to overtures of Peace ; it was all along 
anxious to bring the War toa satisfactory 
conclusion. It desired a peace which should 
be honorable both to Russia and to the 
Allies. It believed that Russia was sincere. 
It felt that the War should not be continued 
for the chance of obtaining greater successes 
in another yearortwo. These are the words 
of Lord Clarendon in one house, and of Lord 
Palmerston in the other. Not an expression 
was Steps signifying that they looked 
with tire slightest favor on the cause of ‘‘ the 
nationalities ; ’’ that they wished to remodel 
the map of Europe; that they were deter- 
mined to bring Russia to her knees. They 
made the Anstrian Propositions their own. 
** We saw,’’ said Lord Clarendon, “ that it 
would be useless for Austria to send those 
terms to St. Petersburg without the sanction 
of the Allies.’’ They were disposed to 
aegetiote fairly and frankly on those terms, 
and they left it to be inferred that the fault 
would not be on their side if a definitive 
treaty of peace were not speedily concluded. 

* * * - * * * 


We are not amongst those who are sur- 
prised at the rising symptoms of popular dis- 
content. We recollect the systematic way 
in which the sympathies of the credulous 
were appealed to about ‘* the nationalities.’’ 
There were whisperers in certain clubs al- 
ways talking mysteriously of the ‘‘ great de- 
signs ’’ of a Noble Viscount; endless para- 
graphs appeared simultaneously in popular 
journals, telling the people to place political 
confidence only..in one quarter; even the 
greatest literary adversary of the First Minis- 
ter printed panegyrics in place of its custom- 
ary invectives. ‘+ The wrongs of Poland,” 
‘the claims of Hungary,” “ Italian Re- 
generation,’ furnished endless themes for 
shadowy hopes and superficial declamation. 
Is it surprising, after two years of charlatanic 
claptrap being offered to it, that the ‘‘ popu- 
Jar ’’ party sould arise and denounce the 
diplomatic practitioner who has duped and 
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used ‘the people ’’ according to his habit 
for dealing with every connection in which 
he served? 

The position of the Premier in relation to 
his democratic dupes at the present moment 
recalls the story told of Garrick. The great 
actor was teased by a flashy dramatist into 
accepting a tragedy. On second thoughts 
the hans tragedian thought it hazardous 
to  reena it, whereupon Fitzstilts stormed, 
and openly cursed the manager as stahding 
between him and the fame of a modern 
Sophocles. The manager took his revenge. 
He acted the play —it was damned. So Yor 
the last twenty years Lord Palmerston has 
been advertising himself as a wonderful 
statesman —‘‘if’’ he had the opportunity. 
He has got it. What did he do? He apolo- 
gized for ‘‘ routine,”’ and threw cold water 
on every project of Administrative Reform ; 
and he has advised his Sovereign to deliver 
the ‘‘ water-gruel ’’ Speech with which the 
present session opens. Such is Lord Palm- 
erston: the opportunity is given him, he 
knows not how to use it. ‘ Popular”? sib- 
illation commences. We, at least, are not 
surprised ; for months ago, again and again, 
The Press denounced a * clap-trap policy,’’ 
as our readers must recollect. 

It is instructive to analyze the different 
sensations of the two great classes who are 
most disappointed by the solution offered by 
Lord Palmerston. Intelligent persons, ac- 
yen with the Continent, feel miserably 

isenchanted of their hopes at finding that 
we are to return to the status quo —for the 
result is nothing better. These complain- 
ants lament that the balance of power re- 
mains the same, when the Prime Minister, 
four years ago, talked flippantly about 
sketching certain changes in the map of 
Europe. There is also, they say, an air of 
subordination to external influences which ill 
befits the greatness of a country like Eng- 
land. At any time, they reason, this ap- 
pearance of weakness would be unworthy of 
the national renown ; but after the talk of 
Lord Palmerston, and the artifices to which 
he had recourse, there is something insultin 
in the cool assurance assumed by the h 
of the Cabinet. 

On the other hand, there is another class 
of persons, less intelligent, and less familiar 
with continental questions. These latter 
ranks look with commercial eagerness for 
some tangible results proportionate to the 
national sacrifices. Half our army was lost ; 
a hundred millions have been added to our 
colossal debt ; vast personal sacrifices have 
been made — what have we got? The capi- 
tal sunk, the scandals of routine, the yacilla- 
tion of the Coalition, the insincerity of Lord 
John Russell (connived at by the Premier, 
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until Lord John blabbed upon himself). 
These are points on which loud and angry 
words are heard in the public meetings of the 
deluded democrats who looked up to Lord 
Palmerston as a great upholder of the rights 
of nationalities. Lord John Russell, some 
years since, talked of ‘‘ the jargon of nation- 
ality.”’ The phrase was not without felicity, 
when applied to the style of speeches and 
trations encouraged by the Prime 
Minister. 
It cannot be wonderful that such a Minis- 
ter — playing such a part — always incon- 
sistent, and often most indiscreet, should 


cause strong feelings of disappointment. 


Vast numbers feel that they were hurried 
beyond themselves in hurrahing for the 
Premier. Lord Palmerston is now found 
out and seen through even by classes removed 
from high political life. It is now felt that 
the gentlemen of England, Whig and Con- 
servative, were always right in keeping him 
for his life from the leadership of party. 





From. The Examiner, 2 Feb, 
REMONSTRANTS AGAINST PEACE. 


Wuarever may be the kind or degree of 
satisfaction which any of us is able to dis- 
cover in the Austrian intermediation for 
peace, let us not forget that there are some 
to whom the abrupt tidings could bring no 
single sense of advantage to counterbalance 
that of bitter disappointment and loss. 

Shall we feel surprise that to the Poles 
especially the propositions of Austria and the 
acceptance of Russia should have proved 
grievously unwelcome? All had been re- 
marking lately how much better the more 
eminent of the Polish exiles began to be re- 
ceived at the Imperial Court of the Tuileries, 
how much more frankly their military ser- 
vices were accepted, their almost forgotten 
attachment to France again invited and re- 
vived. Buta short time before, so little had 
the men of that country come to place faith 
in the support or friendship of France, that 
the representative of the Ponifttowskis had 
accepted a place in the diplomacy of Aus- 
tria, which led to his appointment as minis- 
ter or envoy from the Court of Tuscany to 
that of the Tuileries. And strange it must 
have appeared —a Poniatowski representing 
Austria at the court of a Napoleon, remem- 
bering in whose service the gallant Count 
Poniatowski had perished in the waters of 
the Elsler at Leipsice. Not only etiquette, 
however, but the reserve for many years ob- 
served hy every French government towards 
the Poles, would of course have withheld the 
Emperor from taking notice of such an inci- 
dent or expressing any opinion upon it. But 
it happened that the government of Tuscany, 
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all whese revenues went to feed the Austrian 
army of occupation, had no funds left where- 
with to pay its diplomacy. The envoy in 
Paris was reduced to straits which could no 
longer be concealed ; and it was then the 
Emperor is said to have observed that a Pon- 
iatowski was surely far more of a Frenchman 
than an Austrian. ‘The result was, that 
Prince Poniatowski threw off the Austro- 
Italian livery, and became a French Senator. 

Such symptoms and indications did not 
escape the notice of his countrymen. The 
best informed and most highly placed among 
them began to look elate with manifest ex- 

tation, the source of which was discreetly 
idden at the time, and might never have 
been known even now, had not the Journal 
des Debats revealed it in an article of the 
23rd of January. According to the state- 
ment just made by the Delats, the French 
Emperor had communicated to Austria, and 
through her. to other German Powers, his 
conviction (which other clear-sighted men 
had not delayed so long to receive) that Rus- 
sia was more seriously vulnerable on the side 
of Poland than upon any other; that by at 
tacking her at her maritime extremities, the 
allies were but nibbling at her ; but that if 
the war continued, they would be compelled, 
at the risk of all enmities, of all international 
jealousies or dangers, to strike a more deci- 
sive blow, and that this could only be dealt 
across Prussia. In other words, a prolong- 
ation of the war must necessarily lead to the 
traversing of Germany by a French army. 
Austria, at first deprecating such an extrem- 
ity, is reported not only at last to have ad- 
mitted it, but to have consented even to dis- 
cuss what should be done with Poland, 
during a temporary occupation. ‘‘ Cireum- 
stantial details,’ says the Debats, ‘‘ were en- 
tered into having regard to the restoration 
of Poland. The victors were to dispose of 
the Russian provinces. Indemnified by Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, Austria would give up 
Galicia to favor and promote the arrange- 
ments, and Prussia was to be compelled to 
abandon Posen.”’ 

The writer in the Debats, not one who 
would lightly, or without some amount of 
reasonable authority, echo such a report, pro- 
ceeds to say that the King of Prussia became 
suddenly so much alarmed by the gravity of 
this condition of affairs as to declare that 
self-preservation must compel him to join the 
anti-Muscovite alliance. Such, according to 
the Debats, were the motives that persuaded 
the Czar to acquiesce at once in the condi- 
tions of Austria ; and such the vista of hope 
opening to the view of the brave and gallant 
men, who now not unnaturally murmur and 
complain of the peace which so abraptl 





closes it. We do not desire to lay too mue 
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stress on the truth or reality of the scheme 
described. We dare say it may never have 
been seriously entertained, except as an ex- 
travagant bid for peace. But it shows the 
direction in which the real fears of Russia 
lay, and in which lay the real but unaccount- 
ably neglected strength of the Allies. 

But it is not the Poles alone who may rea- 
sonably claim to be excepted from joining in 
the peace congratulations. Let us remember 
also our gallant and chivalrous friends the 
Piedmontese, and what danger this sudden 
patching up of the war involves, not to the 
radical or revolutionary party among them, 
but to the moderate and the constitutional. 
We have oft®n pointed out the extreme diffi- 
culty which exists in Piedmont of keeping 
power in the hands of this party. Unfortu- 
nately, as it now turns out, it based its influ- 
ence and stability on the policy of the war. Its 


sacrifices to sustain it have necessitated an 
increased debt, with a consequent amount of 
taxation to meet it, both which were borne 
cheerfully enough in the view of a certain 
solid ultimate result. But now that the peo- 


ple will have to be disenchanted of sach 
pes, the discontent with taxation, and with 
the constitution that engendered it, must be 
expected to burst forth more strongly than 
ever. Absolutists and radicals, clericals and 
communists, will unite in a common opposi- 
tion to Cavour, and we much doubt the pos- 
sibility of his being able to hold his ground. 

We are far from desiring to urge that the 
discontent of any party or nation, however 
estimable, is to be set off as a disparagement 
or objection to a worthy and well-considered 
peace. The advantages of such a peace are 
too. numerous and too obvious to require 
statement. But the more we unde all 
the motives and inducements that have influ- 
enced or led to the Paris negotiations, as well 
as all the hopes and fears that will be flut- 
tering around them, the better able we shall 
be to comprehend the turns they take, and 
to estimate the exact value of the results they 
may end in obtaining for us. 





From The Examiner, 2 Feb. 
THE CONGRESS OF PARIS. 


Parrs has been finally fixed upon as the 
seat of negotiations, and a Congress of Peace 
succeeds in the Tuileries to a Council of 
War. An armistice is to be established 
while the discussions are in progress. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs represents Eng- 
land, an arrangement no one will object to. 
It is on the whole perhaps the best that 
could have been ~~ it is well that a 
negotiator should have at home an authority 
superior to himself. He is the better able to be 
firm without rudeness, and to make demands 
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even harsh or imperative, without drawing 
down the reproach of personal di ‘ 

The Constitutionnel, a French ministerial 
paper, declares that Prussia is not to be 
represented in the negotiations. We will 
not say that this displays a pst pride or 
determination on the part of the Allies, 
since any other decision, no matter on what 
high saat d recommended, would have 
been disgraceful. It is bad chough to have 
conceded the position we have allowed Aus- 
tria to assume towards the Allies. Let 
Prussia at least be left in that limbo where 
with unparalleled pusillanimity and baseness 
she has placed herself. Some French jour- 
nalists have been discussing how far Sardinia 
is to be co-equal with the other Powers in 
this Congress, whether its vote is to weigh as 
much as that of France or England, and 
what rank is to be taken by Turkey. All 
these questions are answered by the fact, 
that what is to take place is a meeting for 
the sole purpose of conference. It is not 
one at which questions are to be decided by 
a plurality of votes. 

Vhether its task will be merely a settle 
ment of the differences which have arisen in 
and around the Euxine, with the one little 
question of the Aland isles appended, or 
whether larger demands, such as we in- 
dicated some weeks back, are to be made for 
the security of Europe, no one yet has any 
means of knowing. Speculation for the 
present is throwing words in theair. We 
content ourselves with again expressing the 
belief that it will be utterly impossible for 
this Congress, with any regard to its dignity 
or safety, to pass over in utter silence the 
infractions of the stipulations of Vienna with 
respeet to Poland. 

There are other important and grave ques- 
tions, too, directly involved in the prelimina- 
ries to be submitted to the Congress, on 
which some decision will have to be arrived 
at. If the nationality of the dwellers on 
the Vistula is to be abandoned, there exists a 
stronger reason fur not abandoning to the 
same fate th@races which inhabit the Lower 
Danube. There is one serious consequence 
attending a Conference, that matters once 
submitted to it, or involved in its debates, 
ean no longer safely be left open. There 
must be decision one way or other. Take, 
for example, the Circassian coast. Hitherto 
it has remained an open question. Though 
Russia has been permitted to establish he» 
self mistress of the coast de facto, we have 
never acknowledged that right. But if we 
now, in a solemn negotiation, pass over the 
subject, or allow Russia unquestioned to 
rebuild her ports, we at once recognize her 
sovereignty, and deprive the Circassians of 
hopes which till now they have been allowed 
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to entertain. Poet began this os with 
the purpose of interposing some limit or 
Sepia © Rucdon sggreesion and English- 
men will have reason to complain, truly, if 
the results of all their sacrifices should be 
that they have procured security against 
Russia for other European Powers, while 
for themselves they have not merely obtained 


no fresh guarantees in the East, but have P 


actually and very considerably weakened 


those obstacles which did absolutely until 
now act as at least indirect impediments to 
Russia in that quarter. - 





From The Spectator, 2 Feb. 
THE PROMISED PEACE. 


Peace is promised to Europe, once more, 
and at once: the third year of campaigning 
is dispensed with, and we are to have an 
accommodation upon conditions which com- 

rise the avowed objects of the war from the 
ginning. Yet the announcement is re- 
ceived with something like dismay. It is not 
for the reason which our French neighbors 
ascribe to us, that we wish to have more war 
only for the sake of military renown. For, 
although we shall give up the contest at this 
exact point with some mortification, in re- 
flecting how the lead was taken from us in 
the East, while the sea itself has enabled us 
to record only negative achievements, the 
people of this country is not naturally bent 
upon military exploits. It is not that we 
yield to suspicions of any tendency in the 
mind of Imperial France to give way under 
the flatteries of a Russian submission ; but 
it is because the circumstances under which 
is to be concluded — the immediate 
antecedents of the submission — the past ex- 
perience of Russian evasiveness, and the re- 
corded certainty that the Czar now acquiesces 
with reluctance — raise a doubt whether the 
peace will be a true reconciliation, or only a 
truce with the weapons of offence and the 
treacheries of war, masked by the ‘‘ amicable 
relations’ of diplomacy. We are told on 
excellent authority that the is to be of 
avery peculiarnature. The Examiner, wish- 
ing to show through what troublous circum- 
stances Lord Palmerston has led us to 2, 
and how the cessation of war would not 
enable us to dispense with his valuable ser- 
vices, observes : 


** The peace which we shall see after this 
war will be like no other peace that the world 
has ever witnessed. It will be like the scene of 
a prize-ring after a fight, when sharping, trick- 
ing, and circumventing have their turn. How 
many different games there will be to play! How 
many sinister ends yet to compass, by hook or 
by crook! | 

**The peace, we have to look forward to, if 
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sweet in the mouth, will be bitter in the belly — 
the apple of discord flung to the Western Powers 
in the heat of their pursuit of the Northern 
Cacus 

** All sudden conversions are to be suspected ; 
and what can be more abrupt than this change 
of Russia from the obstinate refusal of terms to 
the ready concession? The French have a good 
hrase for settling differences —literally, empty- 
ing @ quarrel : now this quarrel with Russia is 
not emptied, and the dregs of bitterness remain 
in the cup Already the working of the 
Russian game is perceptible in the tone of the 
French press, which has a dash of asperity 
towards England It is the forecast 
shadow of the coming Russian peace.’’ 


Tt is, then, a Russian peace, a peace full 
of ‘‘ sharping, tricking, and circumyenting,”’ 
‘* with sinister ends to compass, by hook or 
by crook.’’ Why, this, it would appear, is 
a peace with the characteristics of war, in 
its bad blood and risk. It is not we who 
say that our Government consents to accept 
it: the character of the peace into which we 
are drifting is advanced as a reason why we 
should require our present efficient Ministry 
to guide us through its shoals, its treacher- 
ous currents and white squalls, even more 
than the same guidance has carried us 
through war. The extension of the war to 
the rest. of Europe has been dreaded; but 
how formidable the extension of such a 
peace! The prospect held out to us by an 
undoubted friend of the Government which 
presents to Parliament the prelimiharies of 
this , is really of an alarmist kind. 
The immediate dangers adumbrated in the 
journal from which we have extracted are 
sufficiently clear. In the first place, ‘‘ the 
apple of discord ” is thrown out between the 

estern Powers; and Russia is trying to 
entice away Napoleon the Third from the 
English alliance. We are therefore to anti- 
cipate, as the consequence of the concluding 
peace at the present moment in lieu of con- 
tinuing the war, that we shall have against 
us, under the cover of a new European set- 
tlement, the French as well as the Russian 
Emperor. We must next assume that ‘ the 
Northern Cacus ”’ will suspend his practices 
only for the sake of appearances, to resume 
them after his fashion on opportunity, By 
the premises, the license o Woon is con- 
firmed. Sardinia will be easily disposed of, 
like an honest man who has strayed into a 
den of thieves. What is to become of “ the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
empire ’’ we do not know ; but Friend Bright 
seems really to have hit upon the probable 
solution of the peace which is promised to 
us. Sweden, who allied herself with Eng: 
land in 1808, just in time to provoke 
overwhelming wrath of Russia, has again 
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allied herself, just in time to expose her 
broken alliance to the great protector of the 
North. Sucha as indeed its formid- 
able responsibilities. 

It does not follow that the danger to us 
will be proportioned to the treacherous char- 
acter of the period, since we are on our 
guard. We have had our lesson; we have 
accustomed ourselves to a new course of 
public conduct. Nothing can be more con- 
trasted in act and feeling with the England 
of 1851 than the England of 1856, — possess- 
ing a powerful army, an immense fleet, a 
= willingness for war, and a national 
eeling that has been strong enough to over- 
ride the separate interests and intrigues of 
party. We have been fairly awakened from 
our dream of delusion about Russia; we 
have learned to estimate the reliance placed 
upon friendly states. We have compelled 
great improvements in our military organiza- 
tion; but if peace of the kind described be 
concluded now, certainly we should not suf- 
fer our improvements to stop at the point to 
which they have attained. No longer com- 

lled to watch over organization and supplies 
in the Crimea and the Baltic, we should look 
at home with a resolve that our organization 
should be maintained and rendered as per- 
fect as possible. Undistracted by external 
disturbances for the time, we should employ 
the interval between the war now closing 
and the next, in removing those defects that 
still enfgeble the organization of our army. 
We should no longer admit the parrying ex- 
cuses of the responsible Military Minister, 
nor for 2 moment admit the whispered hint 
that he is debarred from executing his duty 
to the nation by the displeasure of the Horse 
Guards or of Windsor Castle. With a 
guarded peace to be carried on, we should 
employ our awakened attention to such 
matters in seeing that in all respects our 
means for keeping guard with the necessary 
warlike implements should be rendered in 
every part genuine and sterling. 





From The Economist, 2 Feb. 
PROGRESS OF THE PEACE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. 


Aut that has come to our notice through 
janie and public channels during the week 
as strongly tended to confirm the opinion 
we expressed last week, that Russia is really 
bona-fide in her desire for peace. When 
Russia first accepted the terms offered by 
Austria, Nesselrode wrote a carefully pre- 
pared paper in which he professed to mark 
out the policy of the present Emperor as 
compared with that of his father. In that 
document he hinted at the great mistake 
which Russia had made in the past, in at- 
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tempting to extend, by constant encroach- 
ments and conquests, a territory already too 
large to be easily or well governed ; and he 
intimated that the future policy of Russia 
would rather be to be content with the 
abundant territory she already possesses, to 
develop its resources, and to extend its 
wealth, power, and civilization, by the con- 
struction of railways and other means of 
intercourse. This new language was natur- 
ally enough rded with the suspicion with 
which all sudden conversions are looked 
upon; and statesmen asked, is this a blind 
to cover a deceit? The same language is 
now, however, held so generally by those 
who are sup to be in the confidence of 
Russian authorities, and we are bound to 
say that the conduct of the Russian Govern- 
ment has up to this point been so unhesitat- 
ing in giving effect to the terms which she 
adopted at the hands of Austria, that we are 
more than ever confirmed in the opinion that 
Russia has determined to accept the terms 
of peace which will be offered to her at the 
Con of Paris. That such is the opinion 
of the most influential and best informed 
merchants in St. Petersburg, is best shown 
by the significant fact that they have already 
instructed their agents in this country to 
charter large quantities of British shipping 
to proceed to the Russian ports in the Baltic 
on the opening of the navigation for cargoes. 
All this is true, and happily holds out a fair 
and rational prospect ot a perfect success to 
the negotiations at Paris. In the mean time, 
however, both England and France feel that 
the most likely means to endanger their suc- 
cess would be to relax those mi nty prepara- 
tions which are being sompteted or another 
campaign, and the very knowledge of which 
has contributed more to the decision at which 
Russia has happily arrived, even than the 

ast successes of the arms of the Allies, 

he Ministers, through the gracious speech 
of the Queen from the throne, give us the 
best assurances that such an error will not 
be committed. 

It is expected that the Con will as- 
semble in Paris about a fortnight hence — 
that is, about the 16th inst.—and there is 
every reason to hope that the negotiations 
may be finally concluded within such a 
moderate and reasonable period as may be 
fixed upon for the duration of the armistice. 





Tue Paris correspondent of the Daily 
News tells a story to account for the reluc- 
tant assent given by the English Govern- 


ment to the Austrian propositions. He tells 
it with ‘* all due reserve,’’ because it has 
reached him “from a better source than 
mere common rumor,’’ and because it seems 
to throw a light on the complicated situation. 
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** It is said, then, that, so long ago as the end 
of last autumn, Austria was pressing the Allies 
to consent to a peace upon terms very much the 
same as those recently accepted at St. Peters- 
burg. A draught of these terms was sent to 
Paris, and was there so far favorably received 
that the French Government undertoook to for- 
ward them to London for consideration. The 
answer from England was a peremptory negative. 
Lord Palmerston’s Government then thought 
that these terms fell far short of what the Al- 
lies ought to demand, both as the legitimate re- 
sult of the success of their arms and with a view 
to security from future aggressions of Russia. 
On the receipt of this answer, the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s Minister for Foreign Affairs forwarded 
a despatch which may be shortly translated as 
‘What next? and next?’ No attempt was 
made to controvert the English arguments as to 
the insufficiency of the Austrian suggestions. 
The language used in reply was full of courtesy, 
friendliness, and even deference. But, it was 
pointedly obsarved, if, these Austrian proposi- 
tions be not accepted, ce sera la guerre a l’out- 
rance; the war will assume proportions not 
contemplated at first ; a new understanding 
must be come to ; and the original stipulation 
that neither France nor England was to gain 
any private advantage as the result of the war 
must be reconsidered. England, it was either 
said ‘or insinuated, may think the destruction of 
a rival naval power in the Baltic a sufficient 
compensation for her sacrifices ; but France has 
no interest in such a consummation, and indeed 
many Frenchmen think her interest lies the 
other way. The sum of this communication, as 
I hear it described, was that France by no 
means refused to go on with the war on the scale 
which would be necessary for the next cam- 
paign, but that at this point of the discussion 
she would be glad to know what she was to get 
by it, and how far she might calculate upon the 
support of England in asserting her legitimate 
claims to consideration whenever peace should 
be made. The English Cabinet cannot have 
been very much surprised at this diplomatic 
sortie on the part of France, because they must 
have known that the extension of the French 
frontier to the Rhine has long been the favorite 
topic of conversation in every barrack in France, 
and that the French Emperor could not be ex- 

ted to go to war with Prussia without look- 
ing for such a result ; without dwelling on the 
dynastic reasons which may naturally be su 
posed to impel his thoughts in that direction, he 
would have much ground to insist that he could 
not sufficiently calculate on the support of his 
people for a tremendous war unless some tangi- 
ble result were to be obtained by it. It is cer- 
tain that a war to regain the old boundaries on 
the Rhine would be popular in France, and 
equally certain that the people, while pleased at 
the “ glory ’’ which the army has gained in the 
Crimea, take very little interest indeed about 
the particular reason for fighting in that remote 
region. However, it appears, and it is certainly 
not to be wondered at, that the English Govern- 





ment, seeing the drift of the French interroga- 
tories, shrunk from taking upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of entering into an engagement to 
support France in an encroachment upon Prus- 
sian territory. Instead, therefore, of giving any 
direct answer to the insinuations contained in 
the French despatch, the answer sent from Lon- 
don was, that ‘upon reflection’ the English 
Gevernment would accept the Austrian propo- 
sitions.’’ 
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“ Nisi sincerum est vas,” &c. 


I am willing to believe that Russia is perfectly 
sincere. . ... On the part of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment I wish to give the most emphatic denial 
to the assertion that in undertaking the negotia- 
tions for peace they have been influenced by any 
other feelings than those of perfect sincerity. — 
Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 81. 


My Lords, we have boggled and blundered, 
Shifted round as the current was shifting, 
Drifted first into War — and then wondered 
To find that towards Peace we were drifting. 
But, amidst all the crooks in our lot, 
And in spite of Dame Fortune’s asperity, 
I most fervently pray you will not 
Feel one doubt of our “‘ perfect sincerity.”” 


Hard names on the foe we’ve been heaping, 
We called him a trickster and shuffler, 
A braggart — a Jupiter Scapin — 
A faker, a prig, and a huffler. 
Yet, when even this Muscovite Zeus, 
This fuliginous Nephelegerata, 
Undertakes to cease playing the Deuce, 
We confide in his ‘* perfect sincerity.’* 


So while we, too, are slaving like millers 
To untie our unfortunate tangles, 
To prop up Europe’s sore-shaken pillars, 
And harmonize some of her jangles — 
While Diplomatists busily pen a 
New Treaty of Peace and prosperity, 
Pray forget all that passed at Vienna, 
And rely on our ‘* perfect sincerity.”” 


For the Past — to describe it exactly — 
If we bullied, it was but for show meant; 
If we quailed, *twas when matters looked 
blackly ; 
If we bragged, ’twas the heat of the mo- 
ment; 
When we failed, ’twas the fault of the system; 
When we lied, but postponing the verity. 
Then let bygones, however you twist ’em, 
Leave no doubt of our ‘ perfect sincerity.’’ 


For myself, at this Congress selected 
To play off your initiative, 
*T is because I am highly connected, 
Or because I speak French like a native. 
Pretensions I *ve none to ability, 
But [ wish to go down to posterity 
Renowned for this one sterling quality, 
That I acted with ‘‘ perfect sincerity.’’ 
— The Press. 
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From The Spectator, 26 Jan. 
THE CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION. 


In multitude of councillors there is wis- 
dom ; and since so many are advising our 
Government and the American on the sub- 
ject of Central America, it seems possible 
that both the Governments may be able to 
retreat from the false position which they 
have made for themselves. Some of 
advisers are unusually liberal; for each 
councillor, not content with advising one 
course apiece, proposes several and contra- 
dictory propositions,—a liberality which 
offers to the advised a great freedom of 
choice, and throws the whole question wide 
open. The same leading journalist who 
hinted at warlike proceedings to cderce our 
ally under the Bulwer-Clayton treaty into 
an acceptance of our interpretation, now 
threatens that same ally with the frightful 
alternative that we may give up the question 
altogether and simply withdraw from the 
contest. The Ministerial Globe, after assist- 
ing the President of the American Republic 
to maintain his popularity by advising him 
to enforce a little more control over the 
Fillibustering wanderers that enjoy the citi- 
zenship of the States, turns round upon our 
Government and advises it not to build walls 
in order to keep sparrows from cherry-trees. 
This, then, is the ultimatum offered on our 


side, & la Dogberry — America may either 
submit to receive chastisement from the 
power of England, or she must submit to 


see our claim abandoned! Between these 
two extremes, both of which receive so high 
a sanction, it does seem possible to strike 
out a course which shall be at once moderate 
and reasonable. 

~ Now, the best course will be that which is 
dictated by a clear ‘conception of the case as 
it stands, and of the mode in which we got 
into the difficulty. It is curious that both 
parties to the question, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, pursue their litigation 
upon, ground which confessedly belongs to 
neither. We are quarrelling, as it were, for 
rights to land which is not even a “‘ no-man’s 
land,’’ but belongs to the States of Central 
America. Our own Minister, avowedly, 
gives up many sovereign rights over the 
territory, but stands by claims based upon 
our former encroachments, upon the Bulwer- 
Clayton treaty, and upon the wrongdoing of 
the Americans. We claim to oceupy the 
island of Ruatan and other territories as our 
settlements, because we obtained the right 
of usufructuary occupation in a limited por- 
tion of the state of Honduras while it be- 
longed to Spain ; and we have succeeded in 
encruaching both upon the territories and 
the sovereign rights of the feeble states that 
have inherited Spanish authority. Aban- 
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doning any sovereign rights in terms, our 
Minister claims to — a protectorate 
over the Mosquito Indians — a few thousands 
in number— who have no fixed territorial 
rights, and whose recognition, in fact, vio- 
lates all precedent and analogy, and stulti- 
fies all territorial claims on the part of any 
European race on both American continents. 


the| Further, since the Bulwer-Clayton reas 


prohibits any encroachment upon territor 

possession or sovereign power, our Minister 
tells the United States Government to look 
to its own citizens, who are committing the 
most flagrant trespass under Colonel Walker. 
Let us suppose the parallel to this position 
in Europe. Imagine England extending her 
settlement of Gibraltar across the interven- 
ing part of Spain and over a portion of 
Portugal ; claiming to protect a tribe of 
gipsies resident in Cintra, Oporto, and the 
intervening coast ; at the same time stipu- 
lating not to occupy any part of Spain or 
Portugal, but justifying the whole position 
because some vagabonds from Algeria, call- 
ing themselves Frenchmen, were making a 
revolutionary invasion of Portugal notwith- 
standing the proclamations and the repres- 
sive exertions of the Emperor Napoleon. 
This would be the exact parallel to our posi- 
tion. If, at the same time, the Emperor 
Napoleon disclaimed all intention of invad- 
ing, colonizing, occupying, or ruling Portu- 
gal, he should be stultified by his own sub- 
jects under some Bédeau or Pélissier who 
might lead the invading Frenchmen, — in 
such case his position would be exactly 
analogous to that of the President of the 
Uni States. The question is, whether, 
under such circumstances, either of the two 
Powers would be justified in going to war to 
defend the illegal acts of their uncontrolled 
subjects? — for that has really been the im- 
minent probability in Central America. The 
Americans have behaved very badly: does 
it follow that we have a right to behave as 
ill? or that we should abet our subjects in 
violating precedent, international law, and 
grammatical construction of stipulations, be- 
cause the American Government cannot com- 
oa its subjects to behave lawfully? Every 
urther step in the dispute as it has hitherto 
been conducted only complicates it more, 
and renders an equitable issue impossible. 
The clearest course would be just to undo 
what has been done. The Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty, differently interpreted by its own 
authors, proves to be impracticable in fact. 
The attempts to reconcile the interpretations 
are, gee y, not more impossible than it 
would be to reconcile the practical enforce- 
ment of the treaty to the condition of the 
country. The first step, then, would be, 
for both parties to agree in abrogating the 
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treaty, and for each side to fall back apon 
the status quo and begin afresh. 

The object of the compact was, to secure 
the neutrality for commercial transit from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; and we have to 
see how that object could be secured if the 
treaty were cancelled. The worst ps re 
sion in this country would be, that the citi- 
sens of the Union would repeat in Central 
America the operation which they effected in 
Texas; that shey would first-invade the ter- 
ritory, as they are now doing under Colonel 
Walker; settle it, forcibly or otherwise, 
with Yankees, until they had secured a resi- 
dent majority of their own race ; then estab- 
lish their independence, and as an inde- 
— State ask admission into the Union. 

his is about the worst that could happen if 
England were to leave the region alone. It 
may be very wicked of Yankees to encroach 
upon alien territories; but if we were to 
protect all foreign states that cannot protect 
themselves, we should have to maintain a 
force for half the countries of the world. 
There are some reasons to suppose that the 
annexation of Central America would be 
less easy than that of Texas. It is contrary 
to the spirit of the United States to annex a 
distant province, or one peopled by a foreign 
race. It is the inextinguishably alien char- 
acter of the Mexican population that forbids 
the annexation of Mexico ; and Mexico in- 
tervenes between Central America and the 
Union. 

If we do not rely upon these obstacles, but 
suppose the annexation complete, still it 
does not follow that ultimately the objects of 
the Bulwer-Clayton treaty would less 
effectually realized ; perhaps the reverse. If 
Central America were to become one of the 
States of the Union, peopled by Anglo-Saxon 
citizens, we should have one material guaran- 
tee for the facility of transit from ocean to 
ocean. It would be the interest of a resident 

pulation, alive to commercial objects, to. 

urnish that transit ; quite as much the in- 
terest of the resident population as it is of 
the citizens to encourage the transit from the 
Canadian lakes by river or railway across the 
Union, in competition with the commerce 
down the St. Lawrence ; and we know how 
the desire to obtain such a trade assisted the 
Farl of Elgin in his reciprocity with the 
United States. It seems more than probable, 
therefore, that if the Spanish races and Mos- 
uito Indians were replaced by an 

on population —Republican as it might 
be — we should have a better security for the 
transit than we can obtain while all arra 
ments are complicated and impeded by the 
presence and the interests of semi-barbarous 
states, that éempt invasion and cannot pro- 


So far we have anticipated those results 
that are apprehended as the very worst from 
the withdrawal of Great Britain ; but is it 
so clear that we need leave the result tosuch 
a contingency? We desire concessions on 
the other side ; we are in a position to make 
concessions ; we are very jealous of American 
encroachments; we have been far ahead of 
our rivals in establishing encroachments of 
our own. The tenure of these encroach- 
ments, technically as well as morally, prac 
tically as well as logically, is extremely 
doubtful ; and yet so extremely anxious does 
the other side show itself to obtain a re- 
moval of the encroachments, that something 
would unquestionably be obtained as the 
purchase-money for a concession. The pres 
ent value to this country of any rights ot 
protectorate that we possess in Mosquito, of 
settlement in Ruatan, or of encroachment on 
Nicaragua, is actually nil; the prospective 
value is entirely neutralized by the prospect 
of hostility from the United States, whose 
power of creating inland trouble is much 
greater than our power of military or naval 
police. The concession, therefore, would 
cost us little that we need regret. The prin- 
ciple of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty is purely 
negative — the abstinence of both the parties 
to it from all encroachments on Central 
America; presuming more special ar 
ments with the local states that would give 
the neutrality of transit. Now it is a ques- 
tion whether it may not be possible to obtain 
from the United States a positive instead of 
a negative compact. Let us sup the 
Governments both of London and Washing- 
ton completely reconciled ; and let us sup- 
pose them in sincerity bent upon acting to- 
gether. Let us suppose them requesting the 
states of Nicaragua, Costa-Rica, and the 
others whose territories are involved, to 
grant a strip of land which shall be placed 
under the joint control of Great Britain and 
the United States; and let us suppose the 
American and the English Governments pos- 
itively agreeing, under all circumstances 
whatsoever, to defend that particular terri- 
tory against the encroachments or aggres- 
sions of all races or governments whatsoever, 
It appears to us that, in obtaining a special 
uarantee of that kind, we should secure the 
t possible protection for the transit-lands 
during any period in which the local govern- 
ment may be unable to furnish that proteo- 
tion for order and commerce which either 
the American or the English Government 
could give in its own territory. To ~ 
chase such a guarantee, the concession of all 
our rights of usance in that part of the 
world would be indeed a sacrifice costing us 





tect themselves. 





little, but valued by our rival ally. Possess- 
ing the pevohtonal security, we might leave 
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the questions of Spanish development or of 
Anglo-Saxon substitution to be controlled by 
the course of events; confident that if a 
well-organized commercial transit were es- 
tablished, a civilized community musi be es- 
tablished on both sides of the route, whether 
the staple of the resident race were Spanish 
or Anglo-Saxon. Ultimately, that resident 
and civilized community would constitute 
in itself a guarantee for the order and neu- 
trality of the transit; and thus the course 
which we have suggested promises to secure, 
both at present and in the distant future, 
the objects which the Bulwer-Clayton treaty 
has proved quite incompetent even to ap- 
proach. 





Tue tone of the American papers on the 
Central American difficulty is not encourag- 
ing. They appear to think that a point of 
hénor is involved, and that nothing but a 
dissolution of the Palmerston Ministry can 
prevent hostilities. The only practical point 
at issue is whether the two islands of Ruatan 
and Bonaca belong to the State of Belize or 
the State of Hondurus. If they belong to 
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the former, then our occupation of them is 
not in contradiction to the terms of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. If they belong to 
the latter, it is. The question itself is not 
worth arguing; but Great Britain stands 
ww to the maintenance of certain rights 
rom which she cannot well recede —such as 
the protection of the Musquito Indians and 
of the town of Greytown from the aggressions 
of the State of Nicaragua. These matters, 
though strictly speaking they have nothing 
to do with the real point at issue, have nat- 
urally become implicated in it, and are likely 
to demand the most discreet management in 
order to avoid a rupture. As the scheme of 
a canal through the isthmus has been now 
abandoned, there is no reason in the nature 
of things why matters should not be as they 
were before it was proposed. That, however, 
seems to be impossible, owing to the nation- 
al jealousy ; but we most sincerely hope that 
this trumpery quarrel may not be fanned 
into a blaze by injudicious politicians on 
either side of the Atlantic. — The Press, 2 
Feb. 





Tae Nicutrncare’s Sona. —The following 
song is extracted from a thin 8vo. volume of 
poems by Hartley Coleridge, published at Leeds 
in 1838 : PP 


«* *Tis sweet to hear the merry lark, 

That bids a blithe good-morrow; 

But sweeter to hark in the twinkling dark 
To the soothing song of sorrow. 

O, nightingale ! what doth she ail? 
And is she sad or jolly ? 

For ne’ er on earth was sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy. 


“«The merry lark, he soars on high, 

No worldly thought o’ertakes him; 

He sings aloud to the clear blue sky, 
And the daylight that awakes him. 

As sweet a lay, as loud, as gay, 
The nightingale is tilling 

With feeling bliss, no less his, 
Her little heart is thrilling. 


** Yet ever and anon, a si 

Peers through her lavish mirth; 

For the lark’s bold song is of the sky, 
And hers is of the earth. 

By night and day she tunes her lay, 
To drive away all sorrow; 

For bliss, alas ! to-night must pass, 
And woe may come to-morrow.”’ 








To this sweet song Hartley Coleridge has ap- 
pended the following note : 

** Among the controversies of the day, not the 
least important is that respecting the song of 
the nightingale. It is debated whether the notes 
of this bird are of a joyous or a melancholy ex- 
pression. He who has spoken so poecue of 
‘ the merry nightingale,’ must forgive my some- 
what unfilial inclination toward the elder and 
more common opinion. No doubt the sensations 
of the bird while singing are pleasurable; but 
the question is, What is the feeling which its 
song, considered asa succession of sounds pro- 
duced by an instrument, is calculated to convey 
toa human listener? When we speak of a 
thetic strain of music, we do not mean t 
either the fiddler or his fiddle are unhappy, but 
that the tones or intervals of the air are such as 
the mind associates with tearful sympathies. At 
the same time, I utterly deny that the voice of 
Philomel expresses present pain. I could never 
have imagined that the pretty creature ‘ sets its 
breast against a thorn,’ and could not have per- 

rated the abominable story of Tereus. In 

t, nature is very little obliged to the heathen 
mythology. The constant anthropomorphism 
of the Greek religion sorely perplexed the ancient 
conceptions of natural beauty. A river is turned 
into a god, who is still too much of a river te be 
qrite a god: it is a statue of ice in a continual 
state of liquefaction.’’ — Notes and Querie#. 


